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ANGLICANISM IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
III. THe PROBLEM OF THE ESTABLISHMENT 


NGLAND is a land in which many things speak of com- 
promise. It is half-continental and half-insular. In no very 
remote past, to judge by geological and even archaeological 
standards, Britain formed part of a Continent whose coastline 
even after her separation continues in clear weather to be visible 
from her shores. ‘The vagaries of the English climate are occa- 
sioned by its exposure to two sets of influences, one coming 
from the Continent with its colder winters and hotter summers, 
the other bringing wetter and milder weather from the Atlantic. 
British political institutions with their blend of monarchical, 
aristocratic and democratic traditions bespeak the spirit of 
compromise in a way which perhaps do not those of any other 
people. Social life in England is freer from conventions than it 
is on the Continent, yet more conventional than in the United 
States. In nothing so much as in religion does the English love 
of compromise display itself and the Church of England repre- 
sents the most remarkable blend of Catholic and Protestant 
traditions to be met with anywhere. In his History of England in the 
Eighteenth Century the agnostic historian Leeky has written some 
words which emphasise this point. ““The Church which was 
founded at the Reformation,” he says, “was of all institutions 
the most intensely and distinctively English... . It reflects,” 
he concludes, “‘with singular fidelity English modes of thought 
and feeling, the strength and weakness of the English character.” 
True though these observations are, Anglicanism has never 
embraced the whole of English Protestantism. Elsewhere the 
present writer has suggested that it may represent the Norman 
element in the English nation, Nonconformity representing the 
Saxon and Celtic ones and the rift between them indicating a 
partial failure of the different racial strains to achieve coales- 
cence many centuries after the Norman Conquest. 
Vol. xxxix 513 2K 
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The Elizabethan Act of Uniformity which sought to create 
an Anglican nation failed through the resistance both of Catholics 
and of Puritans; that of 1662 had more success. From the ordeal 
of the Commonwealth Anglicanism emerged with a degree of 
popularity it had not previously known and its history during 
the last three centuries has been marked by a gradual recession 
from a position of privilege then conferred upon it. Charles IT’s 
Act of Uniformity made the form of public worship prescribed 
by the Book of Common Prayer the only form which enjoyed 
legal sanction throughout the kingdom. But at the Revolution of 
1688 Protestant Dissenters, provided that they were Trinitarians, 
were granted toleration, though it was long before they were 
accorded full civil rights. After the Act of Union with Scotland 
in 1707 contingents of Presbyterian members had entered both 
Houses of Parliament. By the time that the nineteenth century 
had run its course the disabilities first of Protestant Noncon- 
formists, both Trinitarian and Unitarian, then of Catholics, 
Jews and secularists, had been successively done away with. 

Yet the Church of England in 1954 is still the “Established 
Church” as it was in the reign of Elizabeth I and has continued 
to be for four centuries except during the few years of Puritan 
ascendency in the seventeenth century. A national church in 
the full sense it has never been. The Catholic and Protestant 
Dissenting minorities have been too numerous to allow of its 
becoming one, though not so numerous as to deprive Angli- 
canism of its position as the religion of the great majority of the 
English people, when it was churchgoing; while today that 
majority, though non-churchgoing, makes use on occasion of 
Anglican rites. Since 1688 the real position of the Church of 
England has been that of the foremost of the “religious denomina- 
tions’”’. Even this position it has maintained only in the southern 
half of Great Britain. Anglicanism failed to win the adhesion 
of the majority of the Irish people. Indeed the Anglican hier- 
archy became the visible symbol of an alien ascendency imposed 
on the smaller by the larger isle. The Protestant “Primates of 
All Ireland” were for many generations men of English birth. 
This was so from the death of Ussher in 1656 to the appointment 
of Lord John George Beresford in 1822 and, when this last was 
made, the day when Ireland or a large part of it might have 
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been won for Protestantism was past. Today only a very small 
proportion, about three per cent, of the population of the 
Republic of Eire is Anglican, and should it undergo an increase 
it will come about rather as the result of immigration than of 
conversion. Even in the six counties included under the Govern- 
ment of ‘Northern Ireland’? Anglicans are outnumbered by 
Presbyterians. Anglicans form also a small proportion of the 
population of Scotland though the Anglican minority embraces 
many of the large land-owning families. Nor does Anglicanism 
seem congenial to the Scottish temperament. Neither does it to 
the very different one of the Welsh. Here the non-residence of 
the Anglican bishops helped to promote the spread of Metho- 
dism, which in Wales broke with the Established Church only 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. After this Dissent 
came to take on the character of a national religion in the 
principality, though there were Anglican clergy such as Joshua 
Hughes, Bishop of St Asaph (1870-89), who were supporters of 
the movement towards a national revival. 

In England, when separated from Wales, Anglicanism may 
be considered as a quasi-national religion. It is not indeed a 
religion of the people such as Catholicism is and Methodism 
was. If Anglican worship were suppressed by Act of Parliament 
there would be many to denounce such action as tyrannical, 
but there would be no national uprising to call for its restora- 
tion. Anglicanism’s claim, so far as it can make one, to be con- 
sidered the quasi-national religion of Englishmen, rests on the 
fact of its “Establishment’’. To understand the present status of 
the Church of England we must be clear in our minds as to 
what this word implies. “Establishment” carries with it today 
far fewer privileges than was the case when the Acts of Uni- 
formity of 1559 and 1662 were passed. It then implied that no 
form of Christian public worship was tolerated except that of 
the Book of Common Prayer. This worship received State 
subsidies. 

The Church of England was once the Established religious 
body in all departments of public life. With the removal of the 
disabilities of non-Anglicans, Catholic, Protestant, Jewish and 
agnostics, though the essentials of the “Establishment” remain, 
membership of the Church of England no longer carries with it 
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a form of privileged citizenship. The form which “‘Establish- 

ment” takes is that of a privileged denomination. The sovereign, 

at least when south of the Tweed, is an Anglican not merely as 

a private individual but in an official capacity. The Church of 
England, among religious bodies, alone is represented in its 

Legislature. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York, together 

with the Bishops of London, Durham and Winchester always 

sit in the Upper House as do twenty-one other Bishops in order 

of seniority,! though it is disputed whether they are technically 

peers and not merely “Lords of Parliament’’. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury takes precedence of all the Lords Temporal except 

those who are princes of the blood and also of the Lord Chan- 

cellor, the highest of the great officers of State. The Archbishop 
of York takes rank before the Prime Minister and immediately 
after the Lord High Chancellor. Other Bishops take precedence 
over barons. The chaplain to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons must be an Anglican. The Church of England still 
enjoys a limited establishment in the older Universities. Anglican 
forms of worship are used by the State when occasion demands. 
Anglicanism is the official religion of England even if it is only 
in a restricted sense a national one. The association of religion 
with public life in this country has sometimes, not surprisingly, 
edified foreigners from countries in which secularism is dominant. 
Englishmen regard it in various ways. The great majority no 
doubt look on it with good-humoured indifference. A minority 
rejoices in it as something which distinguishes English godliness 
from Continental godlessness. Another minority, basing itself 
on a tradition which goes back to the days of the French Revo- 
lution, would like to see a secularization of public life and 
religious belief made an affair of the individual. But these three 
points of view are not exhaustive. 

There has existed in England, though it is less influential 
today than in the last century, a considerable body of opinion 
which has desired to terminate the Anglican Establishment, not 
in the interests of atheism or secularism but because it 
believed that it was injurious to the interests of the Protestant 
Dissenting communities. The struggle over parliamentary re- 
form in England in which the bishops appeared as champions 
1 The Bishop of Sodor and Man never sits in the House of Lords. 
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of the old unreformed order involved them in much unpopu- 
larity and a Bill for suspending the legislative functions of the 
Lords Spiritual was actually framed. The Radicals who formed 
the left wing of the Whig and later of the Liberal Party took up 
the cause of Disestablishment which found a popular advocate 
in Joseph Chamberlain, the once republican Mayor of Bir- 
mingham. To the Conservatives the idea of separating Church 
and State naturally seemed an anti-Christian one though it 
was far from being so regarded by its Dissenting advocates. 
Matthew Arnold in his Culture and Anarchy even maintained 
that the true solution of this embittered question lay in estab- 
lishing the Dissenters concurrently with the Church of England 
rather than in the disestablishment of the latter. To the Trac- 
tarians the disestablishment of the Church of England spelt the 
apostasy of the nation from Christ; but a change had set in 
even in Pusey’s lifetime, when it became clear that so long as 
ecclesiastical preferment remained in the hands of the State the 
Anglo-Catholics had but little ground for hope. When Frederick 
Temple was appointed to Exeter in 1869, although his liberalisn 
was judged by later standards mild, Pusey was incensed. “I 
should have nothing to say,” he wrote, “‘to anyone unsettled as 
to the Church of England except to bid them hope for the time 
when we shall be free from the tyranny of the State at any cost. 
I must henceforth long, pray and work as I can for the severance 
of Church and State.” 

The Public Worship Regulation Act which came five years 
later inspired many Anglo-Catholics with the belief that in 
Disestablishment alone could ecclesiastical freedom be found. 
The Liberal Party, which was that of the Nonconformists, might 
disestablish and disendow the Church of England, but the Con- 
servative Party, though it professed solicitude for the well-being 
of that Church would not now, so complained many Anglo- 
Catholics, leave it alone. In Tory Erastianism they saw a greater 
menace than in Liberal Secularism. Freedom was something to 
be esteemed above privilege. 

For the disestablishment of the Church of England a precedent 
was to be found in the termination of the Anglican Establishment 
in Ireland, brought about by the Act of 1869 passed by a Liberal 
1 Life, by E. P. Liddon, Vol. IV, p. 207. 
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Government during Mr Gladstone’s first premiership. Although 
the fact that this Establishment was now rendered anomalous by 
the figures of church membership in Ireland, the Irish Church 
Bill aroused the most violent opposition as does every measure 
in these islands which appears, however erroneously, to promote 
the influence of the Catholic Church. If the Irish Protestant 
clergy had had their emotions more under control they would 
have reflected on the advantages they derived from the fact that 
the framing of the settlement was in the hands of so devout an 
Anglican as Mr Gladstone. Disendowment indeed there had to 
be, but Gladstone contrived that it should be as mild as possible. 
The Protestant Archbishop of Armagh, even after his See had 
been disendowed, retained an income of £3000 a year which, 
though an Anglican bishop today would not consider that it 
made him a rich man, with the trifling income-tax payable 
eighty years ago and the then purchasing power of money 
amounted at least to comparative opulence. 

The advocates of disestablishment in England were not 
prepared to be so generous though they were not agreed as to 
what endowments they were willing to leave to a disestablished 
church.? Some held that the State should appropriate all those 
earlier than 1662, the date of the last Act of Uniformity, others 
drew the line at Queen Anne’s Bounty, while a still more radical 
school was prepared to leave to the Church of England only 
endowments received subsequently to 1818. After six years of 
Conservative Government the General Election of 1880 resulted 
in a Parliament with a large Liberal majority. The disestablish- 
ment of the Anglican Church in Ireland by the last Liberal 
Administration provided a precedent and during the following 
years the fate of the Church of England as an established church 
seemed to be in the balance.? Gladstone’s own position on this 
question was made clear at the time of his first retirement in 
1874. He desired to do nothing which would precipitate dis- 
establishment but was by no means convinced that it could be 


1 Gladstone once computed that if the Church of England were disestablished 
on the same terms as her sister in Ireland, the disestablished church would acquire 
a property of £90,000,000 (Life, ii, p. 458, footnote). 

2 A curious sidelight on the state of feeling is that in the trust deeds of the chapel 
of Girton College, Cambridge, which was built at this time, it was provided that 
the aoa only remained Anglican so long as “Church of England remained 
established’’. 
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averted or even that the indefinite continuance of the Establish- 
ment was desirable. The culminating point in the disestablish- 
ment agitation was reached in the General Election of 1885 
when the Radical candidates waged an active campaign on its 
behalf, so active that even the Bishops got frightened.’ But it 
has been a notable feature of Anglican history that crises which 
seem to be on the point of achieving catastrophic results do in 
fact peter out. We have seen how this was the case with the 
anti-ritualist and again with the “Modernist” ones. Something 
similar was to take place with the disestablishment cry. Little is 
heard of it today in comparison with seventy years ago. How 
came this about? The answer is to be found in the history of 
English party politics. A year after the demand for disestablish- 
ment reached its height, the Liberal Party broke up over the 
question of Irish Home Rule, those members who were opposed 
to it withdrawing their support from Mr Gladstone and giving 
it to the new Government formed by Lord Salisbury. Collabora- 
tion with the Conservatives, if it did not mean a theoretical 
acceptance of the principle of the Establishment, did imply a 
willingness on the part of its Liberal-Unionist supporters not to 
press their views at least in the near future. 

The leading Radical or ex-Radical to take this line was 
Joseph Chamberlain. When the Liberals again came back to 
office in 1892 they did so with only a narrow majority and 
were in no position to carry out, even apart from the opposition 
of the House of Lords, so drastic a change as that involved in 
the termination of the Anglican Establishment. Yet on the other 
hand they were unwilling to give no expression to their prin- 
ciples and a Bill for the disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land in Wales was introduced into Parliament during the 
Session of 1894, but had failed to make headway when in the 
following year the Conservatives and their Liberal-Unionist 
allies were triumphantly returned to power with a majority 
even exceeding the Liberal majority of 1880. For some years at 
least it was clear that the Establishment was safe, both in Eng- 
land and in Wales, since the Liberal Party, weakened by internal 


1 Though the views of all the Liberal candidates were not ascertainable 374 
were known to have been in favour of disestablishment and only 31 against. All 
the 413 Conservative ones were opposed to it (Annual Register, 1885, p. 154). 
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dissension, was in no position to resume office. When at last in 
December 1905 a Liberal Administration was again formed the 
disestablishment cry, so far at least as England was concerned, 
had grown faint. 

The struggle between the Church and what had formerly 
been called Dissent, and was now called Nonconformity, was 
taking place in the field of elementary education, and the Act of 
1902, regarded by the Nonconformists as a capitulation to 
what they called “‘Sacerdotalism’’, left bitter memories behind 
it. To satisfy Nonconformist grievances in this matter was there- 
fore the first objective of the Government when Parliament 
met. Though the new House of Commons contained a majority 
theoretically in favour of disestablishment few of its members 
desired immediately to give practical effect to their wishes in 
this respect. But another factor had silently weakened the 
demand for disestablishment. This is the fact that for a long time 
past disestablishment had been taking place piecemeal and the 
grievances of non-Anglican denominations had been gradually 
eliminated. When the demand for disestablishment had been 
first formulated Nonconformists had been liable to pay the 
Church rate, a source of complaint remedied in 1869. In 1880 
a “Burials Act’ made it possible for non-Anglicans to make 
use of the old parish graveyards, and the time came when Bishop 
Gore was able to amuse the House of Lords by saying that it 
would not be long before the Church of England was established 
only in the lunatic asylums. 

A third possible factor in making faint the disestablishment 
cry is rarely, perhaps never, mentioned. Many will be found to 
deny that it has been a factor at all, but in the opinion of the 
present writer it cannot be summarily dismissed. This is the 
extensive clerical membership of masonic lodges, in connexion 
with which it should be remembered that the Conservative 
Party was more closely associated with the Craft than was its 
Liberal opponent. These facts are of special interest in view of 
the very recent campaign against Freemasonry undertaken by 
a small group of clergymen, Dr H. S. Box, the Rev. Walton 
Hannah, and the Rev. H. Thornton Trapp, a campaign blessed 
by the distinguished Anglican theologian Dr E. L. Mascall. If 
its results are not yet predictable it is yet hardly possible to 
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deny that a change of attitude on the part of English Free- 
masonry to the Anglican Church could not be without some 
effects on the fortunes of that body. Many parochial clergymen, 
it is credibly stated, now join masonic lodges to make contact 
with parishioners whom otherwise they would not easily meet. 

When the demand for disestablishment and disendowment 
throughout the whole of England and Wales grew less articu- 
late, that for disestablishment in Wales only did not lose its 
force. Here a much stronger case for such a change could be 
made out than in the larger area. In England it could be 
claimed that on its own admission three-quarters of the popu- 
lation belonged in some loose sense to the Established Church. 
This at least could be deduced from the professed religious 
allegiance of recruits in the First World War, though of course 
only a minority of those who gave their religion as ‘‘Church of 
England” were regular churchgoers. In Wales it was otherwise 
and a Commission appointed by the Government in 1906 to 
examine the position of the Anglican Church in the Principality 
reported that its membership amounted to no more than a 
quarter of the population. There was however at the time no 
chance of getting a Disestablishment Bill through the House of 
Lords and such a measure was not introduced till April 1912 
when the position of a Liberal Government had been made 
easier by the passage of the Parliament Act. The Welsh Church 
Measure, sponsored by the Asquith Government, took away 
from the Anglicans in Wales (and in the County of Monmouth) 
endowments earlier than 1662, while the disestablished Church 
of Wales was to retain those subsequent to this date. ‘The Welsh 
Bishops were of course no longer to sit in the House of Lords, 
nor were they to be appointed by the Crown. The disestablished 
and disendowed Church was to enjoy self-government. The 
opposition had not a strong case and apart from disapproval of 
turning religious endowments to secular uses it largely rested on 
sentiment. The four Anglican dioceses in Wales had the same 
names as the four pre-Reformation Sees and it was said that the 
measures involved a wanton disruption of the Province of 
Canterbury with which they had had so long a connexion. With 
a Government majority of 120 the Bill had an easy passage and 
after being twice rejected by the House of Lords was passed 
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under the Parliament Act in 1914. It was however felt un- | 





desirable in the interests of national unity to put into operation } 


so contentious a measure during the War and supplementary 
legislation provided for its postponement till the return of peace. 
In the end it became operative only in 1921 after there had been 
an amendment making its financial provisions more acceptable 
to the Anglicans. The disestablished Church became an au- 
tonomous province of the Anglican communion, two new Sees 
being created. 

The Welsh Church Act is an important landmark in the 
history both of the Church of England and of the Free Churches. 
For it inaugurated an era of improved relations between them 
such as had not been possible while the Welsh Establishment 
remained. It was in fact one of those statesmanlike compromises 
of which English history is so full. With the disestablishment of 
the Church of England in the Principality Free Churchmen 
without making any formal renunciation of it tacitly withdrew 
the larger demand for disestablishment in the English dioceses. 
Anglicans for their part accepted the new state of affairs as they 
had done in Ireland and made no attempt to secure the repeal 
of the Act. 

Nor has this change in the Nonconformist attitude been 
offset by any secularist agitation for disestablishment. The 
Socialist movement in this country though it has received much 
secularist support has never assumed the avowedly anti-Christian 
character attaching to it so often elsewhere. It may indeed be 
doubted whether any political movement possessing such a 
character could become dominant in England where so much 
religiosity has survived the decline of religion. Recently the 
British Communist Party has declared that affiliation to a 
religious body is not a bar to membership. Though probably 
most Labour Members of Parliament have been, and still are, 
advocates of disestablishment and the Party has received much 
Nonconformist support, formerly given to the Liberals, it has 
never antagonized Anglicans (among whom also it has many 
adherents) by placing the disestablishment and disendowment 
of their Church on its parliamentary programme, a step which 
the Communist Party has taken. Only once, it is true, has the 
Labour Party been in a position to carry out such a policy, this 
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occasion being of course that of its third assumption of office 
after the Election of 1945. For then for the first time it enjoyed 
an absolute majority in the House of Commons. Yet not a word 
was heard of the issue which sixty years before had made 
Anglican bishops quake. It would however be an error to assume 
that this question is dead and perhaps buried. A new economic 
crisis, if severe and prolonged, might well bring in its train pro- 
found changes in the country’s social and political structure. 
Should England at any time cease to be a monarchy the 
Anglican Establishment, so closely connected with it, would 
disappear with the throne. The abolition of the House of Lords 
as distinguished from its reform would also modify the position 
of the Church of England. Even the plan for the reform of the 
composition of the Upper House, recently agreed on in sub- 
stance by both Parties, provided for the reduction of the number 
of Lords Spiritual who would sit in it from twenty-six to five. 
In conjunction with the history of the demand for disestab- 
lishment must be read that of the movement for self-government 
which has sprung up in the Church of England itself. As Parlia- 
ment took the place of the Crown as the chief organ of govern- 
ment so the Church of England became more and more a 
parliamentary church whose almost every activity was con- 
trolled by Parliament. When Bishop Bagot of Bath and Wells 
(who had been Newman’s Ordinary when Bishop of Oxford) 
had a mental breakdown only Parliament could deal with the 
situation. This it did by an Act which placed the See of Bath 
and Wells under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol for so long as the attack of insanity lasted. In 1856, 
Bishop Blomfield of London and Bishop Maltby of Durham 
being desirous of resigning their Sees and no previous Anglican 
Bishop having taken such a step, it was found that they could 
only do this by Act of Parliament. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century the appointment of Bishops had fallen wholly 
into the hands of the Prime Minister. As late as 1805 George III 
had been able to override Pitt, who wished to see his old tutor 
Bishop Pretyman of Lincoln made Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by appointing to the primatial See his friend Manners-Sutton. 
From the Tractarian viewpoint the most serious objection to 
the current method of nominating Bishops was that it provided 
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no means of preventing the appointment of prelates unsound 
in doctrine. The view was prevalent among the lawyers that the 
only objection which could lawfully be made when an appoint- 
ment had been announced concerned the identity of the can- 
didate, with regard to which, though a mistake was conceivable 
before the invention of photography, it has hardly been so since. 

The cathedral chapters continued however to enjoy anominal 
right of election and consequently of refusal of the governmental 
nominee. This right the Hereford Chapter attempted to use 
when Lord John Russell nominated R. D. Hampden to that 
See. The Government got its way and Prince Albert, with Ger- 
man notions of state supremacy in Church matters, wished to 
see legal proceedings instituted against the Dean, Dr Merewether ; 
but Russell interdicted such a step. Crown patronage is not con- 
fined to bishoprics and deaneries but includes most canonries 
and a large number of benefices. In bygone times this state of 
affairs could hardly do otherwise than be prolific in political 
jobbery. Lord Palmerston is said to have been the first Prime 
Minister to let clergymen seeking preferment know that a letter 
to him containing a statement of their political opinions would 
rut help them. Recent Prime Ministers have not shown marked 
favour to their supporters, though in 1908 the Liberal Press felt 
it necessary to offer a sort of apology to Bishop Percival of 
Hereford, when on account of his age he did not receive the 
Archbishopric of York. Individual Prime Ministers have varied 
in the qualities they have looked for in their episcopal nominees. 
Mr Gladstone and Lord Salisbury thought primarily of securing 
spiritual men; Mr Asquith, a Balliol man, was especially 
interested in their academic records. Mr Lloyd George, a Welsh 
Nonconformist, thought of their preaching abilities ; Mr Ramsay 
MacDonald, a Scottish Presbyterian, was not interested in the 
appointment of Anglican Bishops though he unwittingly made 
the one which caused most trouble. 

Under Davidson’s tenure of the primacy, however, the cus- 
tom of consulting the Archbishop before appointments were 
announced did something, though by no means everything, to 
counter the charge that the bishops were mere creatures of the 
State. What the Anglo-Catholics have naturally feared is that 
the existing arrangement might be especially favourable to the 
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nomination of men unsound in doctrine, at whose consecration 
a pliant archbishop might connive. The depths of their fears 
were revealed in the agitation which followed Dr Hensley 
Henson’s nomination to Hereford in 1917. 

Those Anglo-Catholics who advocated disestablishment 
knew of course that it would be accompanied by a substantial 
measure of disendowment. They did not wish for either for their 
own sake, but saw in them a lesser evil than in continuance of 
the present system. During the First World War there grew up 
among many Anglicans who were far from accepting the Anglo- 
Catholic position a feeling that the State connexion was ham- 
pering the free development of church life. The blocking in 
Parliament of the Sheffield Bishopric Bill, together with the dis- 
closure of popular religious apathy shown by the “National 
Mission of Repentance and Hope”’, led to the “Life and Liberty 
Movement” which had for its aim the securing of autonomy for 
the Church of England, if possible within the framework of the 
Establishment. On paper at least some degree of success was 
achieved. While leaving the Convocations intact the “Enabling 
Act”, as it was called, set up a new church Parliament, the 
Church Assembly, empowered to discuss all church matters 
except doctrine. Parliament had no power to amend measures 
passed by it but must accept or reject them. Parochial Councils 
empowered to deal with local matters were concurrently set up, 
a step which led to not inconsiderable friction between those 
who wished to see them elected on a baptismal franchise and 
those who desired a confirmation or communicant one. The 
former won the day owing largely to the unexpected support of 
the veteran High Church Bishop of Winchester, Edward Talbot. 
Under the new Act much of the non-contentious business of the 
Church of England has been expedited, but the limited value 
of the autonomy conferred by it has been made manifest by 
Parliament’s treatment of the Prayer Book Measure. This raised 
in some unexpected quarters a new demand for disestablish- 
ment, a demand which received the support of the Bishop of 
Durham, Dr Hensley Henson, an erstwhile champion of the 
principle of a State Church. The great majority of Anglicans 
are however opposed to so drastic a solution, as the reports of 
the three Commissions on Church and State bore witness in 
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1916, 1935 and 1949. They hope, though in the opinion of the 
present writer vainly, that Parliament will one day concede to 
the Church of England within the framework of the Establish- 
ment a degree of autonomy comparable to that enjoyed by the 
Church of Scotland. This supposition makes light of the popular 
fear of “Romanism”’ in this country, a fear strong enough on 
occasion to overawe the House of Commons itself. 

The last Commission, whose report appeared in 1949, is 
emphatic in its belief that episcopal appointments made by the 
Prime Minister are not now injurious to the welfare of the 
Church of England since they are made after consultation with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and, when the northern province 
is concerned, with the Archbishop of York as well. The Com- 
missioners however favour the setting up of a small consultative 
body, consisting of three bishops, three of the lower clergy and 
three laymen, to advise the archbishops when a vacancy occurs.} 
Disestablishment, so its opponents maintain, would not improve 
the quality of the episcopate. No one wishes for a system under 
which the Bishops would co-opt and it is feared a system of elec- 
tion would favour the appointment of popular and energetic 
clergymen rather than of scholars or administrators. Would 
such men as Westcott, Creighton and Stubbs, whose learning 
has adorned the Church of England, have ever become bishops 
under an elective system? There are probably few, if any, mem- 
bers of the Church of England who would not wish to see some 
reform of the ecclesiastical courts and the termination of an 
arrangement under which the Privy Council becomes the final 
court of appeal even in matters of doctrine, as has been the case 
since it superseded the old Court of Delegates in 1832. It is true 
that the Sovereign in Council, even when called upon to adju- 
dicate in matters where the reality of eternal punishment or the 
existence of Satan was concerned, did not claim to define doc- 
trine but only to interpret documents. Yet there grew up a 
wide-spread feeling among Anglicans that the intervention of 
what was ultimately a lay court in such questions was dis- 
edifying. In the period between the Gorham judgement in 1850 
and the Lincoln judgement some forty years later, instances of 


1 Report of a Commission appointed by the Church Assembly in June 1949, 
p. 46. 
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such intervention were numerous, but since the latter date there 
has been a tendency to avoid them. The Commission which 
reported in 1949 wished to see for ecclesiastical business a single 
ecclesiastical court for all purposes, whether for misconduct, 
application for faculties or for doctrine and ritual; a court, so 
constituted that it includes “some members with the theological 
knowledge, and others with the judicial experience required”’.t 

We can hardly leave the question of the disestablishment of 
the Church of England without reflecting on its possible con- 
sequences for non-Anglican Christians. Among the great powers 
of the World the United States, Russia, France, and China 
are without state churches. In England alone is Christianity 
“established’’. In 1885 Ddllinger told Liddon that disestablish- 
ment here ‘‘would be a blow to Christianity not only in Eng- 
land, but throughout Europe”, and speaking in Cambridge 
recently, the present Archbishop of Canterbury pointed out 
that whatever the motives for disestablishment it would at 
present be interpreted, not merely throughout Europe, but 
throughout the world, as a public repudiation of Christianity 
by this country. 

Humpurey J. T. JOHNSON 





MONSIGNOR JOHN A. RYAN—PROPHET 
OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 


HEN Monsignor Ryan died in 1945 at the age of seventy- 

six, Bishop Haas in the course of his panegyric recalled 
the words of Monsignor Kerby: “The Catholic Church in 
America should fall on its knees and thank God for John A. 
Ryan.” Such a demand might be dismissed as the affectionate 
extravagance of an ageing professor speaking of a favourite 
pupil or a cherished colleague, but this could hardly be alleged 
of the critical Protestant who, in the course of an otherwise un- 
complimentary article on Catholicism, said of Monsignor Ryan 
that “the record of his lifetime will stand as one of the most 


1 Ibid., pp. 60, 61. 
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notable made in the Christendom of the Western hemisphere 
in his day”. Indeed John Ryan in the course of his long life 
fulfilled his own definition of human greatness: ‘“‘More than 
average ability, intellectual honesty and a great love of God and 
man.” Throughout his life he was in the van of progressive social 
thought,! and it is no exaggeration to say that whatever there 
is of respected Catholic social theory in the United States today 
stems, directly or indirectly, from his teaching and his influence. 

The Ryans had emigrated from Ireland in the middle 1850’s 
and had settled on a farm in a small community called Ver- 
million, just south of St Paul in Minnesota. There John Arthur 
was born on 25 May 1869, into a country which in the after- 
math of the Civil War was undergoing profound social and 
economic changes. His interest in the social problems of the day 
was early aroused, and he himself recalled that at the time of the 
presidential election in 1876 “‘being then a few months past 
seven years of age (conventionally the age of reason) I had taken 
my stand (such as it was) on the side of Tilden and Hendricks 
as against Hayes and Wheeler”. (Exactly sixty years later he 
again took his stand for a Democratic candidate for President— 
Roosevelt running for his second term—who after his re-elec- 
tion invited him to be the first Catholic priest to give the bene- 
diction at a presidential inauguration.) The first influences on 
him came from listening to the talk of the Irish farmers outside 
the church before Sunday Mass. There would be much talk of 
the Irish land question, of the position of the American farmer, 
as well as of the current political and economic questions. But 
the first great impact on him was made by Ignatius Donnelly 
who lived at Nininger, only a few miles away from Vermillion. 
Donnelly was a strong supporter of the Populist party and was 
elected to the lower house of the Minnesota legislature in 1886. 
This election was a matter of great interest to the seventeen year 
old John Ryan and in fact it “‘exercised more influence on my 
political and economic thinking than any other factor in those 


1Cf. Patrick W. Gearty, The Economic Thought of Monsignor John A. Ryan. 
(Catholic University of America Press; $4.00.) In this doctoral thesis Father 
Gearty presents Monsignor Ryan’s economic thought in logical, scientific and 
schematic form. It is admirably done, and shows how Monsignor Ryan confronted 
the economic problems of his age and gradually built up his picture of industrial 
democracy founded on economic equilibrium and the common good. Quotations 
in this article, unless otherwise stated, are from this book. 
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early years”’. It was in this year that he had gone to the Christian 
Brothers’ school in St Paul after four years at a rural school. 
While with the Brothers he was so assiduous in his attendance 
at the sessions of the state legislature that his classmates gave 
him the nickname of “Senator”. So far his interest had been 
purely political but in 1887 occurred an event which, coinciding 
with his entry into St Thomas Seminary, was to have a pro- 
found effect on the rest of his life. It was Cardinal Gibbons’ 
intervention in Rome on behalf of the Knights of Labour and 
Ryan in his autobiography refers to it as “‘one of the first and 
also one of the most enduring contributions to my social educa- 
tion”. He now saw that the Church had a very definite point of 
view in these troubled times, and this was confirmed by the 
many outspoken statements of his own Ordinary, Archbishop 
John Ireland of St Paul. In later years he was to say that “the 
ideas and love of political democracy which I learned from... 
the great Archbishop of St Paul in the eighties supplemented 
and reinforced the things that I was learning about economic 
reform from men like Ignatius Donnelly’’. It was under these 
powerful and liberalizing influences that he completed his hu- 
manities and began his philosophy. 

While in the seminary he kept a journal in which he noted 
his reactions to various matters of current interest, and after 
1891 it is possible to see the effect of Pope Leo XIII’s encyclical 
Rerum Novarum on his thought. A couple of months after begin- 
ning his theological studies in 1894 he set down in his journal 
his own view of the Church’s stake in social problems, and 
especially of the duty of the priest as priest: “In the solution of 
this question is involved to a great degree the future of religion, 
of morality, of true civilization. Where then should the priest 
be, if not in the midst of this movement, restraining the destruc- 
tionist, encouraging the true reformer, and applying the ethics 
of the Gospel everywhere? This is his paramount duty, to apply 
Christ’s teaching to the practical aspects of the problems that 
confront us. The priest must be ready and anxious to point out 
what in the present system is wrong. . . . He must instil the 
Gospel doctrines of justice between man and man, of love for 
the poor and unfortunate, of denunciation of the plunderers of 
the people, whether these plunderers be the lords of commerce 
Vol. xxxix 2L 
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or the rulers of nations. This is the duty of the minister of religion 
. .. religion demands this of him . . . men are more susceptible 
to religious influence, can know and serve God better when they 
are contented and comfortable than when they are impoverished 
and miserable. . . . Hence the social question is for us in a great 
part a religious question.”’ This was already his attitude at the 
age of twenty-five, and he recalled later in life that as a seminarist 
“it seemed to me that the salvation of millions of souls depended 
largely upon the economic opportunity to live decently, to live 
as human beings made in the image and likeness of God”. In 
order to fit himself as a priest who would understand the tech- 
nical side of the problems of the day he supplemented his theo- 
logical studies by reading books and magazines on economics 
and sociology, and was much impressed by the “‘first systematic 
programme of social reform” that came to his attention, Socialism 
and Social Reform by Professor Richard T. Ely of Johns Hopkins 
University. Nearly forty years later he recommended this same 
method of study when speaking to the students at St Mary’s 
Seminary in Baltimore: “I assume that in most seminaries there 
is some attention given to moral and industrial problems. But 
one does not actually grasp the application of the moral prin- 
ciples to the industrial problems. I think that at least one book 
on the elements of economics is very helpful, if not essential.” 
Archbishop Ireland had already decided to send him for 
post-graduate studies, and so after his ordination on 4 June 
1898 he was enrolled in the autumn of that year in the School 
of Theology at the Catholic University of America in Washington 
to prepare for a degree in theology. As he was destined to return 
to the seminary at St Paul as professor of moral theology he had 
to concentrate on this, but admitted that ‘“‘economics received 
by far the greater amount of my time and attention”’. In this he 
was encouraged by his professor, Dr Bouquillon, who had a pro- 
found effect on his method of work. Bouquillon, when dealing 
with moral problems that involved economic or social matters, 
insisted on a detailed knowledge of the factors. He had “‘a pas- 
sion for exactness, for accuracy, and for thoroughness”, which 
he transmitted to his pupil, John Ryan. It was natural that 
when Ryan had to present a dissertation for his licentiate degree 
he should choose one dealing with an economic subject, and in 
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mn | fact his topic was “Some Ethical Aspects of Speculation”. His 
le (| conclusions, which ran counter to the contemporary attitude to 
ey | speculation, were that “speculation as an institution is economi- 
ed | cally of doubtful utility; socially, it is productive of great and 
at | widespread evils; and morally, it is vitiated by a very con- 
he siderable amount of dishonest ‘deals’ and practices”. It is a 
ist matter of history that the Securities Exchange Act of 1933 
ed endorsed his judgements and went a long way towards correc- 
ve | ting the abuses that he had denounced at the beginning of the 
In | century. 

h- The young Father Ryan now turned his attention to prepar- 
-O- | ing his thesis for his doctorate, and chose as his subject “A Liv- 
ics ing Wage: Its Ethical and Economic Aspects”. He was not able 
tic | to finish it before being recalled to the seminary in 1902 and in 
sm | fact it was not published until 1906, although he was grateful 
ins ( for this delay as it gave him the opportunity for more serious 
me and mature study. Dr Ely, the Christian economist whose 
y’s writings had so influenced Ryan when a seminarist, read the 
ere | manuscript, wrote an introduction and helped him to find a 
gut | publisher. Immediately the book established him as an authority 
in- |  onsocial matters, for it was well received both in the U.S.A. and 
0k in Europe. One of the few dissentient voices was that of an 
- anonymous reviewer in the London Tablet who claimed the 
for | support of St Thomas Aquinas for his statement that “human 
ine | labour is a commodity like any other”. It was precisely the 
ool opposite of this materialist view that Ryan was concerned to 
ton |  defend.His proofof the right to a living wage while being argued 
im | from a ethical standpoint took account of the economic aspects, 
iad =| because “‘theimplicationsofeconomic theory, and more especially 
ved | the popular notions about economic laws and free contracts 
‘he | which prevailed in business practice at that time, constituted a 
ro- | — serious obstacle to the idea of a natural right to a living wage”. 
ing As was to be the case with most of his work for the next twenty- 
ers, | five years, until the publication of Quadragesimo Anno, he could 
as- } have little recourse to Catholic authors, for he was advancing 
ich into largely uncharted territory. 

hat He based the worker’s right to a living wage on the “‘Chris- 
ree tian conviction that every human being has not only a claim in 


1 in charity, but a strict right to as much of the wealth of the com- 
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munity as is necessary to maintain his life”. He has done all 
within his power to make good this claim when he has done an 
average day’s work, and the claim then lies against his employer 
who is “the distributor of the common heritage of nature”’. In so 
far as a contract is involved the employer’s duty is one of com- 
mutative justice, but it involves also a social function and this is 
emphasized when the line of reasoning is taken a step further 
to establish the right to a family living wage. Ten years later, in 
dealing with this extra element in the relationship between 
worker and employer, he wrote of the distributive obligation: 
“perhaps as good a designation as any other would be to call it 
social justice’’. 

Until 1915 he remained at the St Paul seminary as professor 
of moral theology and economics, but his social interests soon 
involved him in a great deal of outside activity. ““While he con- 
sidered the task of fighting for social justice the more important 
and fundamental, he did not excuse himself from the obligation 
of meeting the immediate practical problems of the needy’’, and 
thus he wassoon activein the field oforganized charity and ofsocial 
work. In 1907 he addressed the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction, which was held that year in Minneapolis, on 
“The Standard of Living and the Problem of Dependency”. 
But although his energy and support were always at the service 
of the under-privileged, his chief and enduring interest was the 
cause of the workers. Thus he early came in contact with the 
trade unions in St Paul, and this led him to address union 
meetings and to work with their leaders in planning and pro- 
moting social legislation. One of his earliest efforts in this direc- 
tion was his membership of a small group called the Minnesota 
Committee on Social Legislation. As chairman of the group he 
drew up a minimum wage bill for the state of Minnesota which 
was introduced into the legislature in 1911, and was one of the 
first such bills introduced anywhere in the United States. In 
point of fact the first minimum wage bill was introduced in 
Wisconsin in March of that year, and Father Ryan was on hand 
to appear at a joint hearing. A revised version of the Minnesota 
Bill was eventually passed in 1913 and he served on one section 
of the Minnesota Minimum Wage Commission. 

During these years at St Paul he had been developing the 
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idea of economic democracy which he defined as a movement 
towards a more general and equitable distribution of economic 
power and goods and opportunities. At first he conceived of it 
in terms of reform by rather paternalistic legislation and by 
strengthening the trade unions. It is of interest to notice the 
legislative measures that were advocated by Ryan as early as 
1909: minimum wage and hours’ laws; legal protection of the 
right of workers to organize; public employment agencies; 
social security against unemployment, sickness and old age; 
public housing projects; public ownership of public utilities; 
the regulation of monopolies and exchange markets. Gradually 
his concepts broadened, due in the main to two influences: his 
reading of Belloc’s The Servile State on its publication in America 
in 1912, and his need to consider his views more critically 
because of the serialized debate that he undertook with the 
Socialist publicist Morris Hillquit in 1913 and 1914. At this 
time, as he himself said subsequently, he made a “notable 
addition” to his reform programme of 1909 when he stated that 
“until the majority of the wage earners become owners, at least 
in part, of the tools with which they work, the system of private 
capital will remain, in Hilaire Belloc’s phrase, ‘essentially un- 
stable’.’’ He wished to see not mere “‘economic democracy, but 
industrial democracy” which was made up of three elements: 
participation in management and profits, and ownership of pro- 
ductive property. The debate with Hillquit served a double 
purpose, for while it enabled him to state the case of the Catholic 
against the socialists it also served to answer those, both within 
and without the Church, who were constantly labelling his pro- 
gressive views as “‘socialist’’. It was published in seven monthly 
instalments in Everybody’s Magazine from October 1913 to April 
1914 and was subsequently issued in book form. Of the book 
the American Journal of Sociology said that it was a “wonderfully 
clear, condensed and satisfactory” statement of the “position of 
both the Socialist and radical Progressives’. Father Ryan would 
not have disdained the latter title. 

In 1915 Father Ryan joined the teaching staff at the Catholic 
University of America in Washington, and remained there in 
various capacities, first in the School of Sacred Theology and 
then in the School of Social Science, until his retirement in 1939. 
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In the year following his arrival in Washington he produced 
what he considered to be “the most important book I have ever 
written’, Distributive Justice. In it he examined the moral prin- 
ciples pertaining to the four conventional shares of the product 
of industry: rent from land, interest on capital, profits from 
enterprise, and wages for labour. Without a doubt it is a great 
work and, with its subsequent revisions, still stands as a model 
of pioneering approach to problems of great complexity. The 
title of the work is somewhat misleading because it does not 
deal with “distributive justice” as understood in the Aristotelian 
division of justice into commutative, distributive and legal or 
general, but rather with commutative justice in the process of 
distribution of the product of industry. The sub-title is perhaps 
more enlightening: “The Right and Wrong of Our Present 
Distribution of Wealth”. Fundamental to his judgement on how 
the product must be shared is the concept of human welfare 
which, in the sense in which Ryan used it, was more or less 
identical with the common good and social justice. 

In 1919 the opportunity came to present a programme of 
social reform before the widest possible public and with the 
highest patronage. In the months following the end of the First 
World War there was a great deal of talk about “‘reconstruction”’, 
and Ryan had drawn up a programme which was submitted 
to the four bishops comprising the executive committee of the 
National Catholic War Council. The group adopted the pro- 
gramme and published it in February 1919, and it was known 
subsequently as the “Bishops’ Programme of Social Re-construc- 
tion”. It demonstrated the development of Ryan’s thought 
because, apart from the elements contained in previous reform 
programmes, it advocated that the workers should be given a 
“proper share in industrial management”, that they become 
‘owners, or at least in part, of the instruments of production’”’, 
and that they be given a larger share of the product of industry. 
In the following year when the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference (the peace-time successor 
of the National Catholic War Council) was set up Dr Ryan was 
appointed director, and continued in this post until his death. 
From this position and from his work in the Catholic University 
he exercised an unparalleled influence on the development of 
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Catholic social thought in the United States. This influence, 
in the University, was exercised most perhaps in his work with 
post-graduate students for in class he was dry and many of his 
students did not like him as a teacher, not being used to the 
succinct lectures that were customary to him in most of his class 
work. However, in some subjects where there was more chance 
of using a more discursive way of teaching, for example in the 
School of Social Work, the students had a great admiration for 
him as a teacher and as the very human person he really was. 

He was a deep thinker and hard student, keenly aware of 
both the wide range of principles that he dealt with and the 
wide range of facts, which themselves changed in his life-time, 
to which the principles were to be applied ; and he saw the rela- 
tive importance of the basic principles and the derived principle 
and tried to make allowance for this in his judgements based on 
the principles and the facts. It is this quality that allowed him 
to grow in his thinking and served him so well as a pioneer in 
the United States during a period when economic life was 
changing so much and the ideas and the strength of private 
organizations were changing, too. He was very open to differ- 
ences of opinion regarding various methods of reaching certain 
objectives but quite intolerant, in conversation, of those who, 
he thought, denied what he considered were the “majors” in a 
line of thought. This did not appear in his writings, which 
remained patient and sober. Nor did his sense of humour appear 
in his unadorned and direct manner of writing, although it was 
very evident in his conversation—particularly in his witty way 
of characterizing events—or in answering questions or in making 
interpolations during his addresses at public meetings. Although 
quite conscious of his Irish descent and always interested in 
Irish events, he did not have the volatility that is characteristic 
of many Celts. All in all, he remained a good deal of a middle- 
western farm boy in his friendliness, simplicity and open accep- 
tance of people, after the first shyness had passed off. 

During the early thirties he found his justification: the seal 
was set on his social teaching by the two encyclicals of Pope 
Pius XI,{Quadragesimo Anno and Divini Redemptoris, and a large 
measure of the reforms he had advocated were put into effect 
by Roosevelt’s New Deal Administration. As a pioneer he had 
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run the risk of taking up positions which might subsequently, 
in the light of authoritative statements of the Holy See, have to 
be modified or abandoned. It is a remarkable commentary on 
his grasp of principle and sureness of application that the ency- 
clical of May 1931 was a confirmation of the stand he had 
taken, even on the points which had earned him the label of 
“radical” and “socialist”. It was widely recognized in the 
United States as a vindication of Dr Ryan, and this was empha- 
sized two years later when Pope Pius XI appointed him a 
domestic prelate. In sending his congratulations the Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States wrote: “The honour, conferred 
on you by His Holiness, is a well-deserved recognition of your 
‘services to the Catholic University and in the fields of Economics 
and Social Action.” Moreover he found in Quadragestmo Anno 
the stimulus to develop his economic thought still further, con- 
sidering the equilibrium of the economy as a whole from the 
point of view of social justice, and finding the completion and 
fulfilment of his idea of economic democracy in the Industrial 
Council where employers and workers find most points of 
common interest in the democratic regulation of industrial 
life. 

By this time the American economy was in the depths of the 
depression and Monsignor Ryan was busy writing and lecturing 
on the necessary reforms, returning to his constant theme that 
“the fundamental need is a better distribution of purchasing 
power”. (Later, in 1937, he published a selection of these 
articles in Seven Troubled Years, 1930-1936: A Collection of Papers 
on the Depression and on Problems of Recovery and Reform.) With the 
advent of Roosevelt to power came his opportunity to influence 
policy at the highest level and to prove his favourite thesis that 
“in the matter of social institutions, moral values and genuine 
expediency are in the long run identical”, or more popularly 
that “good ethics is good economics”. Several weeks before the 
presidential election of 1932 Roosevelt asked Ryan to serve as a 
member of a small, informal group of persons “‘whose judgement 
I value” to advise him on “matters relating to issues and policies 
of various kinds”. It would be a mistake to exaggerate his 
influence, but at the same time it is on record that President 

Roosevelt did consult him personally on matters such as the 
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Social Security Act and the Works Programme, and the Presi- 
dent nominated him to various important committees of the 
National Recovery Administration. He was a member of the 
advisory committee for the National Recovery Administration 
and of the Industrial Appeals Board; he also served on the 
President’s Advisory Council to prepare the Social Security 
Act, on the Special Committee on Farm Tenancy and the com- 
mittee for studying the United States Employment Service. 
More than this, he had the satisfaction of seeing some of his 
most cherished projects become law. With pardonable exag- 
geration he wrote that the National Labour Relations Act, the 
Fair Labour Standards Act (which embodied legislation for 
which he had campaigned all his life: a federal minimum wage 
and the prohibition of child labour), and the Social Security 
Act “have done more to promote social justice than all the other 
federal legislation enacted since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion’. All these Acts gave legal expression to social reforms 
which Ryan himself had been advocating in the name of social 
justice for a quarter of a century. The reason why he had such 
great influence on legislation which accomplished a social revo- 
lution in the United States, averted the danger of a much more 
violent revolution and shaped the new economy, was because 
his approach was practical and realistic and essentially reason- 
able. It was based on the natural law and on the value of human 
personality, appealing to the law written in men’s hearts; it was 
good ethics. But at the same time, perhaps because of his early 
training under Dr Bouquillon, it was worked out in practical 
detail ; it was good economics. A recent (non-Catholic) historian 
has borne testimony to this in a striking way: “The man who, 
more than any other, presented a plan by which both economic 
liberty and economic prosperity might be retained was Mon- 
signor John A. Ryan, Professor of Moral Theology and Indus- 
trial Ethics at the Catholic University. Ryan’s programme for 
industrial democracy is important to the historian not only 
because he belongs among the really great leaders of social 
reform, but because his philosophy represents that of so many 
men whose business it is to analyse social forces and because of 
the tremendous influence it had on the Roosevelt Administra- 
tion. Ryan’s programme was unique among the many because 
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it was not suggestive of a quick cure-all for existing difficulties 
but consisted of proposed modifications of the present system.” 

In 1939 Monsignor Ryan was seventy and had reached the 
age of compulsory retirement from the Catholic University. To 
mark this occasion a testimonial dinner was held, attended by 
members of the Supreme Court, of the Cabinet, and of Congress, 
by labour leaders and hundreds of others prominent in the 
political and economic life of the nation. In the course of a 
message of congratulation President Roosevelt wrote: “Your 
birthday gives your friends a welcome opportunity to break 
through the reserve which your modesty has built up to tell you 
of their appreciation of your good works which you have 
wrought through all the years of your active career. With 
voice and pen you have pleaded the cause of social justice and 
the right of the individual to happiness through economic 
security, a living wage, and an opportunity to share in the 
things that enrich and ennoble human life.” 

But Monsignor Ryan had no intention of accepting the 
wooden spear, and with the outbreak of the Second World War 
he had already seized on the essential issues and was main- 
taining in a radio address that “‘the United States is under moral 
obligation to do all itreasonably can . . . in order to defeat Hitler 
and save Christian civilization in Europe”. In the economic 
field he was active too, condemning the bad distribution of pur- 
chasing power. The “‘rugged, gruff-voiced, plain-spoken Msgr. 
John Augustine Ryan”, as one paper described him, continued 
throughout the war to devote himself to the cause of labour and 
to studying means of preserving the peace once it was gained. 
Only a few months before his death, as spokesman for the Com- 
mittee for a Permanent Fair Employment Practices Commission, 
he headed a deputation to the new President. In September 
1945 he died in St Paul, Minnesota, in the city where he had 
been educated, where he had begun his work of social reform 
and where his heart had always remained. Deposuit potentes de 
sede, et exaltavit humiles. 

Joun Fitzsimons 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
BAPTIZING THE CHILDREN OF LAPSED CATHOLICS 


A Catholic couple who had their first three children bap- 
tized as Catholics, but have long since ceased either to practise 
their faith or to educate their children in it, and refuse even to 
send them to a Catholic school, present a fourth child for Bap- 
tism. What is the parish priest’s duty, outside the case of danger 
of death, if he sees no prospect of any improvement? (W.) 


REPLY 


Canon 750, §2: “Extra mortis periculum, dummodocatholicae 
eius educationi cautum sit, licite baptizatur (infans infidelium) : 
1°, Si parentes vel tutores, aut saltem unus eorum, consen- 
tiant ...” 

Canon 751: “‘Circa baptismum infantium duorum haereti- 
corum aut schismaticorum, aut duorum catholicorum qui in 
apostasiam vel haeresim vel schisma prolapsi sint, generatim 
serventur normae in superiore canone constitutae.”’ 

The answer to the question depends partly on whether the 
parents concerned are to be counted as apostates, because, if 
they are, the Code provides some sort of ruling for their case. 
In general, they are to be treated like unbelievers, and therefore 
their child may be lawfully baptized only if provision be made 
for its Catholic education. Provision could be said to be made, 
if, for example, the parents should now consent to send their 
other children to a Catholic school, or if there were a reasonable 
chance of this fourth child being reared by a Catholic relative 
or godparent.? 

If, however, apostasy is to be understood here in its strict 
canonical sense of total abandonment of the Christian faith 
(canon 1325), it is probable that the parents in question cannot 
be counted as apostates, or as heretics or schismatics: they are 
simply non-practising Catholics. For these the Code provides 
1 §. Off., 28 January 1637, Collectanea S.C.P.F., n. 90. 
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no explicit ruling, so that we must look for guidance to the 





traditional practice of the Church. The fullest treatment of the 


case is to be found in a reply of Propaganda, 31 January 1796, 
to the question whether it be expedient, outside the danger of 
death, to baptize the infant children of Catholics when, in view 
of their lukewarmness or the immoral conduct of one of them, 
there is no probable hope of the said infants being subsequently 
instructed in the Catholic religion. It was decided that the Con- 
gregation should repeat the reply of the Holy Office, 17 Sep- 


tember 1671 (i.e. “‘in casu proposito debere baptizari’’), and | 


add an explanatory note based on the instruction appended to 
the earlier document.’ An analysis of this note should prove 
helpful to more than our questioner. 

The 1671 reply and instruction were concerned with a 
Catholic couple living in Turkish territory, where the husband 
was a pervert to Mohammedanism and was likely to bring up 
his children in that faith. The instruction distinguished two 
cases: (a) that in which the danger of the child’s perversion was 
sO proximate that it would almost certainly be impossible to 
come to its aid subsequently in any way; (b) that in which, 
despite just cause for fearing perversion, suitable means of pro- 
viding against it were not altogether lacking. In the former 
case, said the instruction, the child could not be baptized out- 
side the danger of death; but in the latter it could, provided it 
were instructed in the faith, when it grew up, either by apostolic 
persons living in those parts, or by the parents themselves. 

Now, as the 1796 note observes, however lukewarm or sloth- 
ful Catholic parents may be in all religious observances, how- 
ever shameless the conduct of one of them, no greater danger to 
the child’s upbringing arises from these circumstances than from 
the open apostasy of a father to Islam. Moreover, there are 
more ways of supplying for the sloth of the parents than in this 
latter event, especially by the zealous efforts of the pastoral 
clergy. In particular, it should be possible to secure godparents 
who will see to the religious instruction of the child. Even 
though it happens that many subsequently lapse for various 
reasons, this, says the note, is not a valid reason for abandoning 
hope in regard to individual infants presented for Baptism; 
1 Collectanea S.C.P.F., n. 625. 
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rather should one hope that they will persevere in the faith to 
which, by the mercy of God, they have been called through 
Baptism. Indeed, the fact that those who lapse are fairly easily 
converted, clearly shows how much their Baptism has profited 
them; for, had they not been baptized, they might have 
remained permanently in their paganism. The more zealously 
pastors devote themselves to the conversion of souls of every 
kind, the greater should be their pious trust in the Lord that 
their labours will not be in vain. The 1796 note concludes there- 
fore that, in view of the 1671 reply of the Holy Office to a less 
promising case, there is greater reason for not regarding the 
tepidity of Catholic parents, or the immoral conduct of one of 
them, as a reason for not baptizing their children, especially 
when they themselves request it. 

It is clear from this explanatory note that the Church prefers 
her priests to look for reasons for baptizing the children of 
indifferent Catholics, rather than for reasons against; to con- 
sider not merely the defects of the parents, but also the possibility 
of remedying them by apostolic means, and to balance their 
mistrust of the parents with trust in the mercy of God and the 
grace which He gives in response to zeal. Indeed, even in regard 
to apostate parents, the rule of canon 751 is positive rather than 
negative: it does not say that their children must not be bap- 
tized unless, etc., but that they are lawfully baptized provided, 
etc. Moreover, the Church seems, if anything, to have grown 
more lenient with the passage of time. The Holy Office, 28 
January 1637, in answer to a question concerning the children 
of apostates, replied that Baptism could be conferred, provided 
there were “‘a just and reasonable hope”’ of getting the children 
under Catholic control and giving them Catholic education.* 
The same Congregation, 6-8 July 1898, dealing with the case 
of children of a dying Catholic civilly married to an unbeliever, 
ruled that, if there were ‘‘a possible hope that these children 
might in due course be instructed in the true religion”’, then, 
given a promise of Catholic education, they should be baptized. 
It added that if no such hope could be entertained, Baptism 
must be refused, but stressed that the parish priest should 
endeavour to get the necessary promise and have the children 
1 Collectanea S.C.P.F., n. 90. 
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baptized and educated in the Catholic religion, “because the 
Church already has this right over them’’.? 
It would appear therefore that the emphasis is on possi- 


bility rather than probability of Catholic education; and this is § 
the line taken by the comparatively few authors who deal ex- | 


pressly with the case of lapsed Catholics. The fact that their way 
of life gives “‘little hope” for the Catholic education of their 
children “‘is no reason for refusing Baptism’’.? As long as there 
is “‘any hope of Catholic upbringing”’, they should be baptized.’ 

On the other hand, there must be some hope, however slight, 
if the sacrament is not to be profaned. Trust in God does not 
warrant a reliance on miracles and, in the case proposed, the 
parish priest might prudently conclude that nothing short of a 
miracle could save the fourth child from the fate of the other 


three. In that event, more particularly if the motive for presen- | 


ting the child should appear to be mere superstition, he would 
be allowed and perhaps bound to refuse Baptism. 


EuCHARISTIC FAsT—INDIGESTION 


Does an attack of indigestion, in an otherwise healthy person, 


constitute an infirmity of the kind which justifies the taking ofa | 


non-alcoholic drink or medicine before Holy Communion? (M.) 


REPLY 


Christus Dominus, Norm II: Infirmi, etiamsi non decumbant, 
aliquid sumere possunt, de prudenti confessarii consilio, per 
modum potus, vel verae medicinae, exceptis alcoholicis. Eadam 
facultas sacerdotibus conceditur Missam celebraturis. 

Holy Office Instruction, 6 January 1953, n. 1: Fideles 
infirmi, etiamsi non decumbant, aliquid sumere possunt per 
modum potus, exceptis alcoholicis, si, suae infirmitatis causa, 
usque ad sacrae communionis receptionem ieiunium, absque 


1Tbid., n. 2007, 4. 

2 Regatillo, Jus Sacramentarium, n. 51; Wouters, Th. Mor., II, n. 100. 

3 Aertnys-Damen, Th. Mor., II, n. 63. Cf. E.J.M., THe Ciercy Review, 
August 1945, p. 371. 
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gravi incommodo, nequeunt servare integrum; possunt etiam 
aliquid sumere per modum medicinae, sive liquidum (exclusis 
alcoholicis), sive solidum, dummodo de vera medicina agatur, 
a medico praescripta vel uti tali vulgo recepta.... 

The new law does not define the kind of infirmity required, 
but, by declaring that the sufferer need not be confined to bed, 
it indicates that he need not be a sick man in the more usual 
sense of the word. Anyone afflicted with a recognized ailment 
which requires medical remedies or treatment can therefore be 
counted as infirm. But it does not follow that he can use the 
dispensation from the fast. To do so, he must find it gravely 
inconvenient, by reason of his infirmity, to observe the full fast. 
As Father J. C. Ford observes, however, judging from the 
examples used by the law itself in its other sections, a moderately 
grave inconvenience suffices, analogous to that experienced by 
the normal person when, for instance, he has to walk a longish 
distance to church, the sort of inconvenience which might well 
induce even a devout Catholic to break his fast and stay away 
from Communion, if he could not otherwise find relief. 

Suppose, therefore, that the otherwise healthy person, men- 
tioned in the question, is attacked during the night by a bout of 
indigestion which not only causes him discomfort, but threatens 
to keep him awake for at least an hour or two and possibly 
more, we consider that he can reasonably be counted infirm, 
and that the inconvenience caused by his infirmity is grave 
enough to warrant the use of the dispensation. In other words, 
to dispel the indigestion and enable himself to get to sleep, he 
can be allowed to take a non-alcoholic drink, or medicine, or 
pill, more than once, if necessary, and without any time limit, 
and yet go to Holy Communion. This is probably true, even if 
the indigestion be due to his own imprudence.? 

Before actually receiving Communion, if he is not a priest, 
he must first present his case to a confessor for approval, unless 
he has previously done so arid received an affirmative ruling, 
semel pro semper, for as long as his infirmity continues to afflict 
him in a similar way. Even if he is a priest, the Constitution 
might seem to imply that he needs a confessor’s approval, 


1 The New Eucharistic Legislation, p. 51. 
2 Ford, loc. cit., p. 75. 
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because it simply grants to priests ‘the same faculty’’ as to 
others. But the Instruction is not quite so definite; for it says: 
“they can likewise use the dispensation”, and most commen- | 
tators, even the most conservative,? are satisfied that in this, as | 
in other sections of the law, priests are not required to seek the 


approval of a confessor. 


EucHARISTIC FAst—Lonc WALK TO CHURCH 


X lives two miles from church, and, upon the advice of a 
confessor, regularly takes a cup of tea before walking to Mass 
and Communion. One day, however, after he has walked 
almost a mile, a friend passing in a car gives him a lift to church. 
Can he still receive Holy Communion although he has not 
walked the required 14 miles? (T. E. T.) 


REPLY 


Constitution Christus Dominus, norm V : ‘‘Christifideles pari- 
ter, etiamsi’non infirmi, qui ob grave incommodum—hoc est 
. .. ob longinquum iter quod suscipere debeant—ad Eucharis- 
ticam mensam omnino ieiuni adire nequeant, de prudenti con- 
fessarii consilio, hac perdurante necessitate, aliquid sumere 
possunt per modum potus, exclusis alcoholicis; a quo tamen se 
abstineant saltem per spatium unius horae, antequam Angelico 
nutriantur Pane.” 

Instructio S. Officti, 6 January 1953, n. 10, c: “Longum iter 
peragendum, ut ad ecclesiam perveniatur. Longum autem hac 
super re habendum iter . . . si saltem 2 km. circiter pedibus per- 
currendum, vel proportionate longius pro variis vehiculis ad- 
hibitis, difficultatis quoque itineris vel personae habita ratione.”’ 

A similar case was recently put to The Irish Ecclesiastical 
Record, that, namely, of a man who lives three miles from the 


1 This is the view of Onclin, Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses, Jan.—Mar. 1953; 
Pp. go. 
2 E.g. Hurth, Periodica, 15 March 1953, p. 63, and Castellano, Monitor Eccle- 
siasticus, 1953, f. 3, p. 402, both of whom are consultors of the Holy Office. 
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church and usually has to walk all the way, but is occasionally 
given a lift en route. The question was: may he take a cup of tea, 
an hour before Communion, on the assumption that he will 
have to walk all the way, and communicate non-fasting, even 
on the occasion when he has been given a lift most of the way? 
Father Conway’s solution was that he may do so, provided his 
assumption is bona Side, i.e. provided that, when he takes the cup 
of tea, there is a genuine probability, - just a mere possibility, 
that he will have to walk all the way. 

This solution sounds reasonable, but it is not altogether free 
from canonical difficulties. Dealing with the somewhat ana- 
logous case of a communicant who has reckoned the required 
interval of an hour between the drink and the Communion on 
the assumption that there will, as usual, be a sermon, but finds, 
on a given occasion, that there is no sermon and hence that he 
has not observed the required interval, Canon Mahoney con- 
cluded that, since the Instruction makes no concessions to such 
miscalculations, either the full interval must be observed, or 
Communion must be omitted.? One might raise the same diffi- 
culty in regard to the present case. Not only does the new law 
make no concessions to miscalculations or unverified assump- 
tions as to the fulfilment of the required conditions, but it ex- 
pressly obliges local Ordinaries to ensure “ut quaelibet vitetur 
interpretatio quae concessas facultates amplificet’’. 

There is, moreover, this further point to consider: the con- 
fessor’s judgement is required, not primarily in order that an 
intending communicant may take a drink (other than water), 
but in order that, having done so, he may nevertheless com- 
municate. This judgement, made with a view to the latter pur- 
pose, must be purely factual. Leaving aside the disputed ques- 
tion as to whether the specified conditions must involve a 
subjectively grave inconvenience for the communicant, the con- 
fessor must at least satisfy himself that these conditions are in 
fact verified in the case under review. Only in this sense can he 
pronounce, once and for all, about future cases, saying in effect : 
*“You may communicate non-fasting, whenever these same cir- 
cumstances are actually verified.” 


1 The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, January 1954, p. 40. 
2? THe CLercy Review, March 1954, p. 172. 
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If, therefore, X had presented his case to us for the first time 
upon arriving at the church, explaining that he had expected to 
fulfil the conditions, but had not fulfilled them, we should have 
found it difficult, on purely canonical grounds, to approve of his 
communicating, except perhaps on the plea that the mile which 
he had walked was “‘2 km. circiter”. On the other hand, we 
are prepared to admit that Father Conway’s solution makes 
better sense, at least when it is a question of general judgements 
pro futuro, and especially in this particular case of a long walk to 
church; because, if the concession is to be practicable, the length 
of the walk must be reckoned antecedently, i.e. before setting 
out, and antecedent computations are inevitably liable to be up- 
set by subsequent contingencies. Moreover, the law does not 
expressly say that, to communicate non-fasting, X must have 
walked 1} miles to church; it says that there must be “longum 
iter peragendum’’, and one might fairly argue that this is true 
whenever a person who lives more than 1} miles from church, 
reasonably anticipates that he will have to walk all the way. If, 
therefore, X had no good reason to suppose that he would be 
given a lift most of the way to church, we think it probable, with 
Father Conway, that he can be allowed to communicate, not- 
withstanding the cup of tea. 

L. L. McR. 


RINGING THE ANGELUS 


What is the correct way of ringing the Angelus and Regina 
Caeli? (W. A. P.) 


REPLY 


These prayers are not part of the Sacred Liturgy and there 
are no rubrics concerning the ringing for their recitation. It is 
a matter of custom. The Ceremonial of Bishops (1600), I, vi, 3, 
does refer to the ringing for the daily recitation of the angelical 
salutation when dealing with the duties of the sacristan in 
cathedrals and collegiate churches: ““Ad eum spectat . . . ut 
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matutino, meridiano ac vespertino tempore diebus singulis, 
salutationis angelicae signum detur.’’ But C.E. does not tell us 
how this signum is to be given. 

The Angelus like many popular devotions arose gradually, 
beginning—it would seem—with the recitation of the Ave Maria 
three times, to the sound of the bell, at eventide (thirteenth 
century) ; then came the same practice in the morning (in the 
late thirteenth century, becoming general in the fourteenth), 
and finally came the midday recitation (which did not begin 
until the fifteenth century, and seems to have had a different 
origin from the evening and morning devotional practice). Only 
in the sixteenth century were the versicles and responses— 
which now seem to be the chief part of the prayer—added to 
the Ave, and the prayer Gratiam came still later. 

The recitation of the Ave was always connected with the 
ringing of a bell, a bell rung three times with three strokes each 
time ; and when the prayer was indulgenced by John XXII (in 
1318 and 1327) and Benedict XIII (in 1724) it was ordered 
that the prayer be said at the sound of the bell. Pius VI (in 
1781) extended the indulgences to those who recited the prayer 
in the morning, about midday and in the evening, in places 
where no bell was rung; and Leo XIII (in 1882) did the same 
for those who for a good reason could not pay attention to the 
ringing of the bell. Finally in the 1938 edition of the Euchirdion 
of indulgenced prayers the condition about saying the prayer 
at the sound of the bell was dropped altogether. 

In Rome the Angelus is rung in three different ways: (1) the 
normal way is 3 + 4 + 5 + 1 strokes, with pauses in between ; 
(2) the patriarchal basilicas ring 10 strokes, one after the other; 
(3) the churches of some Religions (e.g. at S. Agostino) use a 
kind of double stroke. In Western Europe—including the British 
Isles—the practice is to ring 3 + 3 + 3 + 9g (or 12) strokes, 
with a short pause between. 

This seems to have arisen from a natural accompaniment of 
the prayers—the three versicles and Aves and the longer Gratiam 
—by the sound of the bell. The mediaeval practice was, in most 
places, three equal peals of three strokes each. 

There is no rule about the ringing of Regina Caeli. The usage 
is to ring for it in the same way as for the Angelus. This seems 
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to be a reasonable practice, since the prayer is constructed in a 
way that fits in with this way of ringing. 


THE CHRISMALE 


Must the chrismale on a consecrated altar be retained there 
permanently? (M. N.) 


REPLY 


A rubric of the Roman Pontifical in the rite of the consecra- 
tion of a “‘fixed”’ altar directs that a chrismale or waxed linen 
cloth be spread upon the table after its anointing. The purpose 
of the chrismale is to protect the three linen altar cloths from 
being stained by the remains of the chrism and oil of cate- 
chumens used at the anointing of the altar. Once this purpose 
has been fulfilled, and every trace of the holy oils has dis- 
appeared, there is no reason why the chrismale should be kept 
on the table of the altar. No rubric orders this, and the rubric 
of the Missal (General Rubrics, XX) dealing with the prepara- 
tions for Mass on a consecrated altar makes no mention of the 
chrismale. It may, of course, be kept on; and might, in the 
unusual case of a very damp church, preserve the altar cloths 
from moisture. 

The rubrics do not speak of a chrismale for a consecrated 
portable altar (altar stone), but it is usual to cover this over 
after its consecration with a strong textile, which serves the 
useful purpose of protecting the stone, if—as often happens—it 
is frequently moved from place to place. 

Jj. O'C. 
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a 
ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
SACRA CONGREGATIO CONSISTORIALIS 
APOSTLESHIP OF THE SEA—RULES AND 
ere FACULTIES FOR CHAPLAINS 
NORMAE ET FACULTATES 
PRO SACERDOTIBUS IN SPIRITUALEM MARITIMORUM CURAM INCUMBENTIBUS 
NEMPE PRO CAPPELLANIS ET DIRECTORIBUS OPERIS ‘‘APOSTOLATUS 

‘ra- MARIS” IUSSU SANCTISSIMI DOMINI NOSTRI PII DIVINA PROVIDENTIA 
nen PAPAE DUODECIMI EDITAE (A.A.S., 1954, XLVI, p. 248). 
ose | 
om | 
ate- I 
ose | . , ss 
dis. 1. Pius Pp. ma, £ r., “Opus Apostolatus Maris, ad spirituale, 
cept | morale ac sociale maritimorum commodum primo in urbe Glas- 
~E | guensi in finibus Scotorum anno McMxx constitutum, suae benevo- 
bric | lentiae testimonio cohonestare et Apostolicae Sedis adprobatione, 
_ die xvm Aprilis a. Mcmxxu, ditare voluit; quod Opus, quum haud 
the paucis celebratis conventibus et accedente Ordinariorum suffragio 
the longe lateque iam pateret, ut Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis 
oths moderamine frui ac potiri in posterum valeret, Nosmetipsi die xxx 


Maii a. mcmxum libenter decrevimus” (Const. Ap. Exsul Familia, 
ated | Tit, pr., A.A.S., XLIV, p. 674). 
over 2. ““Apud eandem Sacram Consistorialem Congregationem in- 
the stitutum volumus alterum coetum, seu Secretariatum Generalem 
Internationalem, ad moderandum Opus Apostolatus maris, cuius 
est potissimum sive spirituale sive morale commodum fovere mariti- 
morum, eorum nempe qui gubernandi aut inserviendi gratia naves 
conscendant, vel portibus addicantur maritima itinera adparaturi. 
Huius Secretariatus moderamen, uti praeses, geret Adsessor 
Sacrae Consistorialis Congregationis, Delegatus vero ad opera de 
emigratione secretarii munere fungetur. 
In Secretariatum autem cooptari poterunt: 
1° Viri illi ecclesiastici qui in unaquaque dicione seu natione 
Directores huiusmodi operis ab Episcopis eliguntur ; 
2° Ceteri sacerdotes, qui, de eodem opere provehendo bene 
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meriti, digno laudis testimonio sint cohonestandi.” (Ibidem, Tit. 
alt., art. 8, §1, §2, §3: A.A.S., XLIV, p. 695, s.). 


II 


3. Legitime assumpti in officium Cappellani vel Directoris—pro 
unaquaque Dicione seu Natione—Operis Apostolatus maris cen- 
sentur sacerdotes, qui ab Ordinariis praesentati, a Sacra Congre- 
gatione Consistoriali, peculiari obtento Rescripto, adprobati et 
nominati sunt. 

4. Sacerdotibus in officium vel Cappellani vel Directoris Operis 
Apostolatus maris legitime assumptis eadem valent, congrua con- 
gruis referendo, quae de Cappellanis navigantium eorumque Direc- 
toribus praecipiuntur in Constitutione Apostolica Exsul Familia Tit. 
alt., capite ITI. 

5. In sacris peragendis et in divino Officio recitando, itinere 
maritimo perdurante, Sacerdotes in navi versantes uti possunt 
kalendario Ecclesiae Universalis. 

6. In Canone Missae, itinere maritimo perdurante, exprimitur 
nomen Papae, reticita cuiuslibet Antistitis memoria. 

7. Cappellani Apostolatus maris tenentur quoque obligatione 
conficiendi baptizatorum, confirmatorum et mortuorum libros, 
eosque Directori tradendi in archivo custodiendos. 

8. De huiusmodi libris custodiendis et de authentico eorundem 
exemplari ad Curiam transmittendo, S. C. Consistorialis statuit : 

1° ut authenticum exemplar librorum baptizatorum, confir- 
matorum et mortuorum a cappellanis Apostolatus maris conscrip- 
torum, ad Curiam transmittatur dioecesis in qua Directoris officium 
est constitutum ; 

2° ut unius Directoris sit huiusmodi exemplaria a se exarata 
ad Curiam transmittere ; 

3° ut eiusdem Directoris sit de numero eorum, qui a Cappel- 
lanis Apostolatus Maris confirmati sunt, vigore facultatis de qua 
infra sub n. g, 1°, et de ratione ab iisdem tanquam ministris extra- 
ordinariis in munere perfungendo adhibita, quolibet anno, sub initio 
anni proximi insequentis, ad Sacram Congregationem Consistoria- 
lem et ad Ordinarium memoratae dioecesis mittere relationem ; 

4° ut adamussim servatis hac de re sacrorum canonum nor- 
mis, de actis in libris conscriptis quamprimum etiam parochus 
domicilii eorum de quibus in libris agitur a Directore certior fiat; 

5° ut Director nationalis suo utatur sigillo, habeatque tabu- 
larium seu archivum in quo memorati libri custodiantur una cum 
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Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis et Episcoporum epistolis 
aliisque documentis, necessitatis vel utilitatis causa, servandis. 

6° ut unius Directoris sit litteras testimoniales, iis quorum 
interest, dare. 


III 


g. Cappellanis Operis Apostolatus maris eiusdemque Directori- 
bus de quibus supra n. 3, haec, quae infra recensentur, facultates 
seu privilegia durante munere tribuuntur. 

1° Facultas administrandi, ad normam Decreti Sacrae Con- 
gregationis de disciplina Sacramentorum Spiritus Sancti munera 
(A.A.S., XXXVIII, p. 349 ss.) sacramentum Confirmationis mari- 
timis ex gravi morbo in mortis periculo constitutis. 

2° Facultas administrandi sacramentum Confirmationis, iti- 
nere maritimo perdurante, cuilibet puero vel adulto primum in ipsa 
navi sacra Synaxi refecto; dummodo nullus adsit Episcopus com- 
munione gaudens cum Apostolica Sede, et praevideatur confirman- 
dum vel aetate vel inscitia sermonis vel loci adiunctis nonnisi magna 
cum difficultate in regione immigrationis hoc Sacramentum recep- 
turum, ceterisque servatis de iure servandis ac potissimum, quod 
attinet ad ritum, Instructione pro simplici sacerdote sacramentum 
Confirmationis ex Sedis Apostolicae delegatione administrante in 
Appendice Ritualis Romani inserta. 

3° Privilegium altaris portatilis dummodo Missa celebrari 
debeat in commodum maritimorum; quo uti licebit etiam in mari, 
iis cautis tamen sartisque quae hac de re habentur in Constitutione 
Apostolica Exsul Familia et praesertim Titulo Altero, art. 28. 

4° Facultas celebrandi Sacrificium Missae in navibus, etsi 
oratorio legitime erecto careant, nocte Nativitatis Domini dummodo 
celebrationi Missae praemittantur sacrae supplicationes per spa- 
tium saltem dimidiae horae et initium Missae ne fiat ante dimidiam 
horam post mediam noctem, remoto semper quocumque irreveren- 
tiae periculo aliisque servatis de iure servandis. 

5° Facultas celebrandi Missam in navibus, etsi oratorio legi- 
time erecto careant, nocte quae intercedit inter diem xxx1 decem- 
bris et 1 insequentis ianuarii, quolibet anno, cum facultate Missam 
inchoandi ipsa media nocte, dummodo sacrae supplicationes per- 
durent spatio circiter duarum horarum, in hoc comprehenso cele- 
brationis Missae tempore, remoto semper quocumque irreverentiae 
periculo aliisque servatis de iure servandis, 
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6° Privilegium celebrandi unam Missam feria V Maioris 
Hebdomadae. 

7° Facultas bis vel ter litandi diebus dominicis et festis de 
praecepto necnon feriatis in commodum maritimorum quoties 
necessitas urgeat consulendi eorum bono spirituali per Missae cele- 
brationem. 

8° Quoad celebrationem Missae horis vespertinis seu de sero 
standum est Decreto Sacrae Congregationis S. Officii diei xxx1 maii 
a. 1953 (A.A.S., XLV, p. 426). 

9° Facultas absolvendi, itinere maritimo perdurante, poeni- 
tentes quoslibet a censura quam ad tramitem can. 2350 °1 C. I. C. 
abortum procurantes incurrunt, servatis de iure servandis. 

10° Facultas absolvendi, maritimo itinere perdurante, ser- 
vatis de iure servandis necnon ceteris quae a Sacra Poenitentiaria 
huiusmodi in adiunctis imponi solent, et in casibus in quibus, iuxta 
normas in Codice Iuris Canonici can. 2314 §2 statutas, Ordinarius 
ipse absolvere posset, quoslibet poenitentes, quavis ratione in navi 
versantes, a censuris et poenis quibus detinentur ob apostasiam, 
haeresim vel schisma, exceptis tamen haereticis haereses inter fideles 
e proposito disseminantibus, tam nemine audiente vel advertente 
quam coram aliis externatas, eorumque abiurationem, iuridice 
peractam, recipiendi. 

11° Directoribus Nationalibus, iisque tantum, facultas exci- 
piendi, in casu necessitatis, confessiones cuiuslibet fidelis ad se 
accedentis in locis prope ora maritima suae Nationis, dummodo 
Director approbatus fuerit ad excipiendas confessiones a proprio 
Ordinario. 

12° Facultas benedicendi sacerdotalia indumenta, mappas et 
tobaleas seu linteamina altaris, corporalia, tabernacula seu vascula 
pro sacrosancta Eucharistia conservanda et cetera quae ad divinum 
cultum inserviunt. 

13° Facultas benedicendi, ritibus tamen ab Ecclesia prae- 
scriptis, cum omnibus indulgentiis a S. Sede concedi solitis, rosaria, 
cruces, parvas statuas et numismata; adnectendi insuper coronis 
indulgentias a S. Birgitta et a Patribus Crucigeris nuncupatas. 


IV 


10. Licet maritimis per integrum anni tempus praecepto pas- 
chalis communionis satisfacere. 

11. Christifideles in navibus versantes, dummodo confessi ac 
sacra Synaxi refecti, Indulgentiam plenariam die m augusti, toties 
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consequi valent quoties Oratorium in navi legitime extans, ubi ex 
indulto apostolico Sanctissima Eucharistia custoditur, pie visita- 
verint ibique sex Pater, Ave et Gloria ad Summi Pontificis mentem in 
unaquaque visitatione devote recitaverint. 

12. lidem christifideles, iisdemque condicionibus, Indulgentiam 
plenariam pro defunctis applicandam die 1 novembris, toties con- 
sequi valent quoties praedictum Oratorium pie visitaverint ibique 
sex Pater, Ave et Gloria ad Summi Pontificis mentem in unaquaque 
visitatione devote recitaverint. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis, 
die 1 mensis Aprilis anno Mariali McMtiv, in festo S. Francisci a 
Paula, Patroni Italorum naviculariorum. 


m% Fr. Apeopatus I. Card. Piazza, 
L. & S. Ep. Sabinen. et Mandelen., a Secretis 
{ losephus Ferretto, Adsessor 


MATRIMONIAL NULLITY CASES DURING 1953 
SACRA ROMANA ROTA 
(A.A.S., 1954, XLVI, pp. 253-83) 


In the year 1953, the Tribunal of the Sacred Roman Rota 
reached a definitive decision in 171 matrimonial nullity cases. The 
following tabulation of the pleas made and verdicts reached which 
we have compiled from the list given in the A.A.S. may be of interest 
to readers. 


PLEA VERDICT 
Constat Nonconstat 
de nullitate de nullitate 
Simulatio consensus .. wa es 3 3 
Simulatio consensus; exclusio beni 
prolis + a “s ws I 2 
Simulatio consensus; exclusio boni 
sacramenti et boni prolis ‘i 3 Oo 
Simulatio consensus; exclusio boni 
fidei et boni sacramenti .. - oO I 
Simulatio consensus; vis et metus .. I 4 
Simulatio consensus; conditio appo- 
sita; vis et metus .. + és oO I 


Carried forward 








PLEA 


Brought forward 

Simulatio consensus; impedimentum 
ligaminis = 

Exclusio boni prolis .. be 

Exclusio boni prolis et boni sacramenti 

Exclusio boni fidei 

Exclusio boni sacramenti 

Exclusio indissolubilitatis 

Exclusio boni prolis, boni fidei, et boni 
sacramenti 

Exclusio boni prolis, boni fidei et boni 
sacramenti; simulatio consensus . 

Exclusio unitatis et indissolubilitatis . . 

Vis et metus 

Vis et metus; exclusio boni prolis 

Vis et metus; conditio apposita contra 
bonum prolis . 

Vis et metus; exclusio boni prolis et 
boni fidei sa 

Vis et metus ; defectus consensus ; con- 
ditio apposita contra bonum prolis 

Impedimentum ligaminis 

Impotentia viri 

Impotentia mulieris , 

Impedimentum consanguinitatis 

Defectus consensus ob amentiam 

Defectus consensus 

Defectus internae libertatis 

Defectus formae ; he aes 

Clandestinitas; affinitas ex — 
illicita 

Defectus formae ; simulatio consensus 

Conditio apposita 

Conditio licita atque exclusio boni 
prolis et boni fidei 


Total ate ig 


1 In eight of these cases, it was decided to advise the Holy Father to dispense 
form a ratified but unconsummated marriage. 
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VERDICT 


Constat Non constat 
de nullitate de nullitate 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
A Summa PuHILOSOPHICA 


De Existence a Etre: La Philosophie de Gabriel Marcel. By Roger 
Troisfontaines, S.J. Pp. 416, 432. (Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts. 
2 vols. 260 frs. Belg.) 


In these two substantial volumes Pére Troisfontaines, S.J., long 
known as a keen student of modern thinking, has produced a veri- 
table Summa Philosophica. It has been a labour of love for he has been 
closely befriended for many years with the philosopher of his predilec- 
tion, M. Gabriel Marcel, and M. Marcel has contributed to the work 
a foreword which is a masterpiece of charm and gratitude. M. Marcel 
is not what would be termed a systematic thinker, even if there is a 
remarkable consistency in the development of his ideas. For those 
ideas have to be sought in diaries and journals, in plays and pieces 
of literary and dramatic criticism as well as in his more directly 
philosophical writings. The list of his contributions to periodicals is 
truly amazing. There are hundreds in L’Europe Nouvelle alone be- 
tween 1923 and 1938; large numbers in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, 
from 1919 to 1940, in Les Nouvelles Littéraires between 1945 and 1952, 
in La Quinzaine Critique from 1929 to 1932, and in Temps Présent 
between 1937 and 1940 and in its nouvelle série from 1944 to 1945. 

In a letter to the author M. Marcel confesses that he has long felt 
the necessity of putting his ideas into a more coherent and syste- 
matic form. This he did to some extent in the Gifford Lectures which 
he delivered at Aberdeen in 1949 and 1950; they have since been 
published in English by the Harvill Press. But he was not satisfied 
with the effort. And so he writes to Pére Troisfontaines : 


How could I possibly refrain from expressing to you my un- 
bounded gratitude for this work, to which you have devoted 
yourself for seven years with a persistence and a penetration, to 
which I could never pay a sufficient tribute. I wrote to you as 
soon as I knew of the manuscript; it is a real consolation to me 
to think that this book exists. For it realizes on a far larger scale 
what I attempted to do myself in the Gifford Lectures. I am 
quite sure that you have used every bit of material I was able 
to give you, in particular those manuscripts earlier than the 
Journal Métaphysique, manuscripts of which I had myself only the 
vaguest memory. You have been extremely lucid and accessible 
and at the same time most faithful in your interpretation. I can 
only repeat once more what I have already told you. In putting 
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together this book which I should have liked to compose myself, 
you have achieved all I could have achieved, and you have 
rendered me personally a very great service indeed. 


When a man of the calibre of M. Marcel extols in such heartfelt 
language the exponent of his philosophy, what can any reviewer do 
except echo their mutual confidence and friendship? M. Marcel 
has indeed been fortunate in his disciple. 

Gabriel Marcel is often spoken of as a Christian ‘‘existentialist”’. 


He does not, I understand, accept that term. His own use of existence | 


is given in the title of Pére Troisfontaine’s book, De l’Existence 4 
l’ Etre. For him, existence, which is participation in what is real, is a 
starting point prior to the consciousness that a man has of himself or 
of his self. Etre is applied only to that grade of participation in Reality, 
in which a man freely inserts and engages himself, and by which 
engagement he affirms himself as a person or, perhaps, asserts his 
own personality. A man ought to pass from what Marcel calls the 
existential community (a region in which relations are imposed upon 
him) to an ontological communion, in which man’s relations have 
achieved perfect freedom; this ontological communion is realized 
only through love. 

He emphasizes throughout the special character of human exis- 
tence. Relations between persons are of a totally different kind from 
those between objects or between men and objects. The great temp- 
tation in his eyes is that of objectivation. A person, if made an object, 
loses his personal and human value—a phenomenon which Marcel 
sees everywhere and deplores in the modern world. There is an 
essential distinction between the realms of Avoir and Etre. What I 
have becomes an object for me; but myself, what I am, is incapable 
of being made an object without losing its significance. The same 
distinction reveals itself between a probléme and a mystére. The former 
is made object to reflexion and can be studied and solved: the latter 
cannot be objectively treated, for it is, by its essence, a reality in 
which I myself am wholly concerned and engaged. There is even a 
balance between Avoir and Etre. “The more I have (in this possessive 
and ‘objective’ sense), the less I am,” since the penalty of possession 
is that a man is attracted towards the objects possessed till he may 
become their prisoner. In any case, he wanders in an ‘“‘objective” 
realm. ‘“The closer we draw to reality,” declares Marcel, “‘the less 
is that reality capable of being assimilated to an object and the more 
also I become myself transformed.” 

One need say little more of these two volumes, each of over four 
hundred pages, than what M. Marcel has already said. The material 
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is drawn up Clearly; the style is lucid and not heavy laden with 
technical expressions. The books call for an article or articles upon 
their substance rather than for what must necessarily be a succinct 
review. Perhaps these will be forthcoming. 


THE RESTLESSNESS OF MODERN THOUGHT 


Philosophie der Endlichkeit als Spiegel der Gegenwart. By Professor F. J. 
von Rintelen. Pp. xxiv + 490. (Meisenheim, Glan: Westkul- 
turverlag Anton Hain.) 


THE Continental movement of Existentialism is more broadly known 
in Britain through its French than its German exponents, and 
M. Paul Sartre, the French protagonist, is more famous because of 
his plays and novels than for his more properly philosophic works 
like L’ Etre et le Néant, in which in any case he borrows considerably 
from German sources, chiefly from Martin Heidegger. The French 
—so the Germans are fond of assuring us—are superficial while 
they themselves are deep thinkers; to which the French retort is 
that they at least are clear and lucid whereas their Teutonic counter- 
parts ramble incoherently through some Gothic Urwald, filled with 
fantastic shapes. 

The particular character of Professor von Rintelen’s work is given 
in the second portion of its title. It is a detailed analysis of Existen- 
tialist thinking, in its more earnest and German forms, as represen- 
tative and typical of the mood and mentality of the present day. It is 
a factual, balanced and exhaustive study. I cannot pretend that it 
makes easy reading but the fault is not so much that of Professor 
von Rintelen as of the German Existentialists, who have coined their 
own vocabulary as they have created their special approach to 
philosophical problems. Anyone who has tackled the difficulties of 
Heidegger’s Sein und Zeit must sympathize with the problems it has 
set Professor von Rintelen for his detailed commentary. 

Although his own position is an older and more traditional one, 
the author does not take this as a touchstone for discussing and rejec- 
ting Existentialist themes. He tries rather to enter by the Existen- 
tialist door and think their problems with them and in their own 
manner. In this way he can show how, in the last resort, the Exis- 
tentialists cannot emerge from the prison in which they have been 
self-immured. 

He finds the dominant note of German Existentialism in its 
Endlichkeit, its finitude or this-worldliness. Inner-worldliness would be a 
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more apt term, and it would correspond with Heidegger’s In-der- 
Welt-sein, as the first characteristic of man’s experience. In Sein und 
Keit man is essentially of this world; he is hurled into existence and 
remains suspended between the nothingness from which he came 
and the further nothingness towards which he is always moving and 
to which finally he must return. Time is the warp and woof of his 
human texture. He is a historical being conditioned by the rhythm 
of process and succession. But the Existentialists are not innerworldly 
in the Positivist sense, or in that of the Materialists proper. Von 
Rintelen terms them appositely Idealisten des reinen Diesseits ; they are 
idealists, yet their range is limited to what is finite, but none the less 
they feel themselves the heirs of an older Idealism which centred its 
thoughts and aspirations in God. Their philosophic. approach is 
certainly an austere one and in Heidegger it is haunted and dominated 
by the spectre of Dread. Man is a Sein zum Tode, a being whose most 
significant ontological possibility is realized in death. 

Existentialism reflects the mood of today in its reaction against 
the complacency of the Liberal and the bourgeois, and here it is 
echoing Nietzsche; in its aversion from facile moral optimism, in 
which it is the heir to Kierkegaard ; in its repudiation of pattern and 
harmony in the world and in human life. The Existentialist mind 
envisages not what is harmonious but precisely what is dissonant. 
Contradictions do not disturb it. We are—it tells us—in a world 
in which man has lost contact with God and where he has aban- 
doned the older and more confident relationship with Nature. Life 
is grim, cruel and tragic. Yet man cannot escape his burden except 
by playing the traitor to his human dignity. He must steel himself 
to face the cruelty of the world and of human life, finding consola- 
tion (if that be not too tender an expression) and strength within 
himself. There are, I think, many parallels between the old Stoic 
and the new Existentialist attitudes. 

In his detailed and subtle analysis Professor von Rintelen con- 
siders mainly the philosopher, Heidegger, and the poet, Rainer 
Maria Rilke. The association is no chance one, for there is a large 
element of poiesis in German thinkers, in distinction from philoso- 
phers from the Latin countries with their clearer concepts and more 
objective approach. In Rilke particularly there is this love for con- 
tradictions. Death and life, he declares, are one; and man is both 
divine and a thing of nothingness. For Heidegger Being is at the 
same time Nothingness, as revelation is also concealment. Rilke 
declaims that God is the forest of contradictions, and over his own 
grave he would have set this inscription: Rose, o reiner Widerspruch 
(O Rose, that art the finest and most absolute of contradictions). 
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Yet, in spite of this irrational approach and the inevitable sub- 
jectivity of their position, the Existentialists speak also of transcendence. 
This is, however, not the traditional transcendence to a world 
beyond or to absolute truths and values. It is achieved within the 
subject. Man transcends himself through the realization of his 
particular powers. 

Professor von Rintelen’s book is a highly competent and at the 
same time a very sympathetic study, which all those who have a 
serious interest in modern thinking would be well advised to consult. 


A Stupy oF THE HuMAN SOUL 


Le Probléme de l’Ame: Etudes sur Vobjet respectif de la Psychologie méta- 
physique et de la Psychologie empirique. By Stephan Strasser. Pp. xiv 
+ 258. (Louvain: E. Nauwelaerts. 180 frs. Belg. 1953.) 


Dr Strasser is Austrian by origin and left his native country in 
1938 to settle in Belgium. There, for some time, he worked in the 
Husserl Archives which had been transferred there from Germany : 
an experience which in part explains his attachment to Husserl’s 
phenomenological methods. He edited the Cartesian Meditations of 
Husserl. He is now a professor at the Catholic University of Nymegen 
and it says much for his powers of acclimatization that this work 
under review was originally composed and published in Dutch, with 
the title: Het Zielsbegrip in de metaphysische en in de empirische psychologie. 
Subsequently, he rendered the work into his native German, and the 
French edition has been made from this German copy. 

His problem, as he outlines it, is one of epistemology, which he 
wishes to solve on a philosophical basis but by means of a phenomeno- 
logical enquiry. He is attempting to arrive at the conclusions of St 
Thomas by the methods of Edmund Husserl. Not that he accepts the 
position of Husserl in toto. He rejects Husserl’s sphere of the trans- 
cendental ego, of which the individual human soul would be a mere 
mode. In his judgement, the phenomenological method has this 
advantage. It starts @ l’intérieur du mouvement existentiel du moi. His 
starting point is therefore existentialist, much as is that of Gabriel 
Marcel. He will not equate the soul with consciousness or let it be 
treated as object, as it is actually treated by the empirical psychologist. 

The pertinent question is raised whether the soul, as dealt with 
by the philosopher and by the empirical psychologist, can be con- 
sidered to be one and the same reality. To the philosopher the soul 
is a unity, subsistent and immortal: to the empiricist it is manifold, 
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a succession of sentient conditions and bound very definitely to the 
material world. The question, agrees Dr Strasser, can be answered 
only by detailed examination of basic psychological concepts, such 
as “‘soul’’, “‘body’’, “‘consciousness”, “‘spirit’’, etc. Rejecting the 
doctrines of Descartes, Kant and Rickert, he comes to the three 
following conclusions, which are those, more or less, of St Thomas; 
but he reaches them by way of a phenomenological analysis. 

The distinction between “‘my soul” and ‘‘my body”’ is essential 
and ineffaceable. Body has a quasi-objective character. It is for me 
a quasi-object. Therefore a subject must exist that can never be trans- 
formed into quasi-object. This is my soul. The soul is not “‘un fait 
parmi les faits” but “‘ce pour quoi les faits sont les faits”’. 

Through soul I am spirit but, as spirit, I have an orientation 
towards a world of material and incarnated realities. To fulfil this 
orientation I am compelled myself to be incarnate as spirit. I am 
spirit and at the same time I am a bridge between spirit and matter. 
I exist primarily as a spiritual ego and I exist also in my body. I am 
soul and I also am the matter which I immediately inform. Thus I 
am duality and even multiplicity and yet at one and the same 
time a unity, precisely as incarnated person. 

This spiritual ego is self-subsistent and is the entelechy of all 
organic functions. It is a simple unity. J am myself in an undivided 
and indivisible manner and I can interpret my existence and my 
spiritual activity only as a transcendental relation between my self- 
subsistence and my accidents. My relation to this inward self is not 
one of direct perception or knowledge. Dr Strasser is too much of an 
existentialist to permit that. The acte de présence de soi is not une con- 
naissance objective de soi. A conscious being does not contemplate 
itself in a mirror ; it directly possesses itself. The subject-object rela- 
tion is valid for my relations with and towards objects, but not in 
contact with my soul. Self-consciousness, Dr Strasser declares, is not 
a distinct act, separate from and associated with the act of know- 
ledge: it is one and the same act but made transparent to itself. 
**Presence” and “‘transparency” are familiar expressions in modern 
thinking. 

There are some points of detail in Dr Strasser’s interpretation 
which might be queried or discussed. But, in the main, his work is a 
solid and scholarly achievement, well worthy of its place in the 
Bibliothéque Philosophique de Louvain of the post-war years. 
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SomE REFLECTIONS ON MODERN EXISTENTIALISM 


Chemins et Impasses de l’Ontologie Heideggerienne: A Propos des Holz- 
wege. By Mgr Alphonse de Waehlens. Pp. 52. (Louvain: E. 
Nauwelaerts. ) 


Tue first six numbers of a series of Belgian studies on Philosophes 
Contemporains are all concerned with Existentialism. The sixth of 
them is by Mgr de Waehlens, author already of a considerable work 
on the philosophy of Martin Heidegger. It is a brief reflection on 
some of Heidegger’s post-1945 ideas, as they have been enunciated 
in essays with the general title of Holzwege. Holzwege is an intriguing 
title, for these Wege are forest tracks, made by woodcutters to lead 
them to their clearings and along which they drag and haul the 
severed timber. 

In these essays Heidegger has been strongly influenced by the 
poet, Hdlderlin, and two of them are philosophical interpretations of 
Hélderlin poems. It is not surprising therefore that truth is here 
understood in terms of a work of art. An instrument, for Heidegger, is 
realized, that is made real, in its usage, but this usage does not reveal 
its truth. Its truth is manifested when it is expressed through art. 
But this truth is established only through a combat between two 
forces: those of the monde (Mgr Waehlens’ word) and the éerre (in 
German, between man’s Umwelt and the Erde). The monde has no 
presence (a favourite term for Heidegger) except when it is concre- 
tized in the particular things that it illuminates. But the things them- 
selves can be said to be only when they are inserted in the monde. 
This struggle between monde and terre is resolved only in the work of 
art. 

Can one here suggest a parallel between this and the traditional 
doctrine of Matter and Form? There also, two elements are in 
opposition and this opposition is resolved only through their com- 
munion. For a work of art is, in the view of Heidegger, produced by 
Techne, and Techne creates a form. The thing which receives a form 
becomes a work of art and then reveals itself to us. 

In this short but pregnant study Mgr de Waehlens discusses the 
theories of Nietzsche, Rainer Maria Rilke and Heidegger. Both 
Rilke and Heidegger are occupied with the problem of Being and 
its relation to particular beings, in other words with the relation of 
Sein to die Seienden. Heidegger’s outlook has broadened since the days 
of Sein und Zeit, though his chief problem and its answer remain the 
same. It is by Sein, he argues, or by Being, with that capital initial 
Vol. xxxix 2N 
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letter, that we see die Seienden or individual beings, with the small 
initial 6, whether as individuals or as a totality. And Sein is what 
permits these Seienden to manifest themselves. At the same time Sein 
reveals itself in them. There is a certain analogy here with light and 
the objects that are illuminated by it. Light reveals itself in illu- 
minating individual concrete things. What we observe are the things. 
The light itself we do not directly see, yet without it the things could 
not be perceived. The light itself remains, at it were, masked and it 
is presented only when it is actually illuminating. So, accordingly, 
beings are made manifest to us through Being, and Being reveals 
itself in these beings. Being, however, at the same time conceals itself 
behind and in the beings that it makes manifest. 

Mgr de Waehlens’s short study is clear and compact, but 
naturally it supposes some acquaintance with the philosophy of 
Heidegger. 


An AusTRIAN REMINDER 


Oesterreichische Monatshefte: Blatter fiir Politik. Vienna: Oesterreich- 
ischer Verlag. Issued monthly. Price (for each number): 2.50 
Austrian schillinge. 


It is one of the anomalies of our abnormal post-war world that peace 
treaties were concluded six years ago with enemy countries like 
Italy, Roumania and Bulgaria, but that there has been as yet no 
settlement with Austria. The Moscow declaration of the Allies in 
1943 was perfectly explicit in its statement that Austria should not 
be regarded as an enemy Power but as a victim of Nazi Germany. 
Notwithstanding, Austria is occupied by soldiers of four foreign 
armies, and the end of the occupation is not in sight. 

Despite this occupation and in spite also of the Russian seizure 
of Austrian assets and resources in the Soviet zone, Austria has made 
a remarkable recovery. Since the end of 1945, it has functioned 
under its own government and showed every sign of vigorous life. 
The country is politically divided between the Volkspartei, Catholic 
in spirit and outlook and with the strong support of the provinces, 
and the Socialist Party, that controls Vienna and has much support 
in other cities. Since 1945 the government has been one of coalition 
and the two parties have co-operated with great understanding and 
loyalty. Names like those of Drs Leopold Figl, Julius Raab and 
Karl Gruber remind us that the Austrians are perfectly capable 
of managing their own affairs, and that their one wish now is to 
be allowed to do so. 
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The Oesterreichische Monatshefte are monthly reviews which appear 
in connexion with the Volkspartet and, in short articles, discuss 
current social and political problems. In the issue that I have by me, 
as I write, I find articles on Austria’s struggle for sovereignty since 
1945, on the Catholic attitude to political questions, and on the 
need for considerable reform in Austria’s system of social security. 
One correspondent discusses the French outlook on certain prob- 
lems, and another assesses the last election results in Western Ger- 
many. The finance policies of local administrations are examined in 
a further article. Finally, there is a section of notes, with the sig- 
nificant heading of Angriff und Abwehr, Attack and Defence. The foe 
envisaged is Communism. The review appears in a cover of red and 
white, which recalls the national colours of the Tyrol. 

j. M. 


Pie XII et le monde actuel. By Maurice Fraigneux. Pp. 182. (La 
Pensée Catholique; n.p.) 


Le Monde n’est pas un ‘‘combinat” géant. By Jean le Cour Grandmaison. 

Pp. 85. (Desclée; n.p.) 

Tue first quarter of M. Fraigneux’s timely book is devoted to a 
biography of Pope Pius XII and is a marvel of compression which 
contrives to be far more than a mere succession of dates and inci- 
dents: reading it one becomes aware of the unique training and 
experience that prepared Eugenio Pacelli to occupy the chair of 
Peter. The chapters that follow sketch in the main lines of the Pope’s 
thought on modern problems, scientific and cultural as well as social 
and political. Two points stand out : the comprehensive nature of the 
Pope’s thought, ranging over all fields of learning and welcoming 
sound and proved progress, and the luminous practicality of his 
counsel. The Vatican is no ivory tower: the Holy Father speaks to 
the anguish of modern man. The chapter on “Social Problems” is 
particularly impressive, although it contains one of the rare errors of 
fact noted: the message of 3 June 1950 was not spoken by the Pope 
but was printed in the Osservatore Romano of the following day, and 
was addressed primarily to the International Institute of Social and 
Political Science which was meeting at that time in Rome. 

One of the most remarkable of papal allocutions in recent times 
and one which dealt with a constant preoccupation of Pius XII was 
the Christmas message of 1952 where he spoke of the depersonaliza- 
tion of modern man in a civilization which becomes more and more 
technocratic. M. le Cour Grandmaison provides the text of this 
message with a discreet but adequate commentary, stressing the 
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personal obligations that follow from the Pope’s call to action. It is 
a blow to complacency to note that the Holy Father emphasises 
several times that this danger exists equally in Communist countries 


and in ‘“‘what one is accustomed to call the free world’. This | 


pamphlet is a worthy addition to the series Le Monde et la Fot. 


Sens Chrétien et Vie Sociale. By P. Tiberghien. Pp. 271. (Les Editions 
Ouvriéres ; 600 fr.) 

Eléments de Morale Sociale. By Paul Steven. Pp. viii + 612. (Desclée; 
n.p.) 

As those who have sat under him well know, Canon Tiberghien is a 

stimulating and down-to-earth teacher. His many contacts with the 


various movements of the lay apostolate which are so active in the | 


diocese of Lille ensure that his lectures, and his too rare books, will 


be fresh and practical. This latest work is no exception. It is not a | 


ee 


ROR ETO 


text-book on the social teaching of the Church but a consideration | 
of the social implications of human personality and of Christian | 


teaching on the nature and end of man. Canon Tiberghien has con- 
stant recourse to St Thomas and to papal documents, but he does 
far more than provide a gloss on these texts. His own emphatic 
views are vigorously expressed, as for example when he says ‘“We 
accept completely the declaration of Pére Lebret that ‘the Catholic 
opposes Capitalism not as a theoretical system (there could be a 
kind of Capitalism which would be at the service of man) but as a 
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concrete historical régime that has given rise to all sorts of abuses’”’. | 


Equally vigorous and worthy of note is his elaboration of the sayiag 
of La Tour du Pin that “‘Profit without service is usury”. The whole 
work undoubtedly succeeds in its object of opening new perspectives 
on many modern problems. 


Canon Tiberghien seems to share the view of a growing number | 


of Catholic writers who would prefer to substitute for the inexact 
expression ‘‘doctrine sociale de l’Eglise’”? some such form of words as 
“‘morale sociale’? or ‘‘morale sociale appliquée’. Father Steven, the 
Superior of the Major Seminary at Bordeaux, now provides us with 
a text-book of social morality, a reprint of his lecture notes for a 
large part of the course he teaches to his seminarists in the tract “De 


ee 


Justitia”. In a more than perfunctory introduction Archbishop | 
Richaud of Bordeaux defends the “‘manual”’ type of work, and com- | 


mends Father Steven’s book to priests and seminarists for its clarity, 
logical precision and sober and solid learning, His encomia are all 
justified. The work, after an introduction, is divided into four parts: 
The Church and Family Life; The Church and Professional Life; 
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The Church and Civic Life; The Church and International Life. 
Under these rubrics, using all the resources of modern typography, 
Father Steven deals clearly and comprehensively with the moral 
principles and practice of every aspect of man’s life in society. As an 
example of his modernity and of his thoroughness one might refer, 
among many other examples, to the four pages devoted to the sub- 
ject of “the black market”. The whole is completed by a most useful 
analytical index. As this is the kind of work that will be in constant 
use the publishers are to be commended for issuing it in an attractive 
limp cloth binding. 


An Introduction to Political Philosophy. By A. R. M. Murray. Pp. vii 
+ 240. (Cohen & West. 125. 6d.) 


Dr Murray is determined that the general reader or the student, 
for whom this introduction is intended, will do some hard thinking 
before he even has a chance to get his teeth into the main themes 
of political thought. In view of the influence of the Logical Posi- 
tivists—one thinks of Mr T. D. Weldon’s The Vocabulary of Politics 
and Mr Maurice Cranston’s Freedom as recent examples—his 
approach is not altogether novel, although it seems a little hard on 
the reader to face him in the first chapter with a discussion of the 
possibility of synthetic a priort propositions. Dr Murray asserts that 
there are only two possible philosophical systems which can provide 
a basis for a logically justifiable moral (and so political) theory: 
either thoroughgoing Empiricism or ‘‘the special type of Rationalism 
known as Hegelian Idealism’’. Only in the latter system are there 
grounds for a categorical justification of political ideals; in the 
former case the directive for action cannot be more than hypo- 
thetical. Consequently when he comes to discuss the contribution 
of St Thomas Aquinas he makes a false dichotomy between reason 
and Revelation: reason can provide no more than hypothetical direc- 
tives, while religion provides categorical directives that reason, from 
its very nature, cannot challenge. His summary of St Thomas’s 
teaching, compressed into less than three pages, is adequate as far as 
it goes but his description of the relation between Science and the 
Bible in’ Catholic teaching is a little off the mark. It is an over- 
simplification to say that the official attitude of the Church to the 
discoveries of science is that ‘‘where the literal interpretation of 
scripture is contradicted by the discoveries of science that literal 
interpretation must be rejected as false”’. 

Twelve chapters are devoted to the basic assumptions of the 
great political thinkers of the past from Plato to Marx, leading to a 
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further chapter dealing with contemporary politics where Dr Murray 
finds that “‘the difference between the Conservative and Socialist 
Parties in modern Britain corresponds to the philosophical difference 
between the Empiricist and Rationalist Theories of Morality”. 
Finally, in a chapter on the justification of political obligation Dr 
Murray attempts to show that rationalist theories must lead to 
authoritarianism while democratic practice is an implicit recognition 
of empiricism. He advances his arguments with subtlety and the 
whole work is important as providing in a short compass the best 
case that can be put forward for relativism in morals and politics. 


Basic Economic Problems. A Christian Approach. By John F. Sleeman. 
Pp. 192. (S.C.M. Press. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuis is an excellent piece of pioneering work in a field which has 
been for too long neglected. Christians applying themselves to social 
problems are too often content to restrict themselves to high-sounding 
principles which, with some justification, are dismissed by the pro- 
fessional economist or political scientist as pious platitudes. But here 
is an economist—Mr Sleeman is Lecturer in Social Economics in the 
University of Glasgow—who does not disdain the tools of his science 
but integrates them with his Christian beliefs. He puts first things 
first, showing how the purpose of the economic order is ‘‘an essential 
sphere of God’s creative and redemptive activity”, and how the 
principle of economics, the economizing of scarce resources, is an 
application of the principle of stewardship. In this light the self- 
regarding instinct, self-interest, may be the chief incentive to 
economic activity in a sinful world, but it is not enough. Hence the 
defects of laissez-faire, and the necessity for some elements of plan- 
ning, although limits and safeguards must be provided in order to 
preserve essential freedoms—the balance between inducement and 
direction must depend on the historical situation. Finally, personal 
responsibility cannot be abdicated and the Christian must face his 
double vocation as a Christian and as a member of an economic 
system. 

The whole argument is admirably organized and expressed and 
is completed by a useful bibliography for further reading, although 
the Catholic critic might be entitled to complain of the omission of 
any Catholic contributions. 
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The Catholic Church in World Affairs. Edited by Waldemar Gurian 
and M. A. Fitzsimons. Pp. ix + 420. (University of Notre Dame 
Press. $4.25.) 

Tus is a welcome addition to the International Studies sponsored 
by the Committee on International Relations of the University of 
Notre Dame. The editors have not set out to provide a directory or 
a reference book but rather to give a general picture of the unity 
and variety of the Church in different countries and areas along 
with a discussion of typical situations, major problems and activities 
of the Church in the middle of the twentieth century. In a sense all 
the essays, from Father Naidenhoff’s comprehensive survey of the 
missions to Father Heston’s brief but adequate treatment of papal 
diplomacy, revolve round the central theme of Church-State rela- 
tions propounded by Father John Courtney Murray in the first 
chapter. The Church, as a divine institution incarnated in the 
world, is concerned with modern problems from a supra-temporal 
angle. Hence a good third of the book deals with the great ques- 
tions of the day: Peace, Democracy, Human Rights, and the names 
of Yves Simon and Heinrich Rommen are sufficient guarantee that 
these will be treated in an authoritative way. On the other hand the 
space given to a conventional essay on ‘““The Church and Democracy”, 
by Oskar Bauhofer, dealt with in a much more profound way by 
Yves Simon in his essay on ‘“The Doctrinal Issue between the Church 
and Democracy’’, might well have been devoted to an essay on ““The 
Popes and the Social Problem”’ to parallel the inspiring essay by 
Mgr Koenig on ‘‘The Popes and Peace in the Twentieth Century”. 
Another essay which no amount of double talk would seem to justify 
in this collection is ‘““The New Situation of Continental Protestan- 
tism after World War II’’, by Karl Thieme. Although the writer is 
rather superficial in his treatment of the motives for Niemoller’s 
anti-Catholicism—is it exact to speak of him as “‘young and 
dynamic’”’?—the whole essay is most interesting but would be more 
suitable for a work devoted to eirenic matters which this certainly 
is not. 

The essays on France, Germany and Italy are balanced and 
optimistic, although the latter might have benefited from a more 
adequate treatment of the nuances in the Christian Democratic 
party as described in a previous volume of this series by Signor Mario 
Einaudi. The author of the essay on Spain, Sefior Rafael Calvo Serer, 
is evidently on the defensive and presents a case rather than an 
historical statement. The English reader will find little to quarrel 
with in the description of the Church in England by one of the 
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editors, Professor Fitzsimons, and indeed will find much to marvel 
at in this coherent account of the development of the different 
strands of English Catholicism. Apart from an essay on Latin 
America, which is rather summary and seems to neglect almost 
entirely the social factors which are so important in the Church’s 
struggle in that continent, there remain two essays on America. 
Father McAvoy provides a general history from the time of Cardinal 
Gibbons to the present day, and Professor Abell writes on ‘The 
Catholic Church and the Social Question’’. This last is most enligh- 
tening and encouraging, but has one extraordinary omission: there 
is no mention of the colour question which by any reckoning is one 
of the most anguished of all the social questions in the U.S.A. 


J. F. 


Pédagogie Catechistique. By M. Tremeau, O.P. (From L’ Ami du Clergé, 
2 rue Claude Gillot, Langres, Hte. Marne, France. Pp. 275. 
Price 250 francs.) 


Tuis is one of the welcome signs that the Dominicans will soon be 
seen, with Jesuits, Sulpicians, and Delasalle Brothers, in the front 
line of the great catechetical renewal which, together with the litur- 
gical movement (and not unconnected with it) is the most significant 
thing happening in the Church today. This is most easily seen in 
France, a country which was a late starter, but which now, under 
the leadership of the great-hearted Canon André Boyer, has gone 
ahead of all other countries in its thought and planning and book- 
production, and is making strenuous efforts to bring the new ideas 
to the actual working-catechists in the parishes. The very fact that 
the present book consists of articles which have appeared regularly 
over a year in a fortnightly periodical exclusively for priests should 
provide food for thought for the clergy elsewhere. In the English- 
speaking countries there is still a feeling that it is beneath the dignity 
of the clergy to be teaching religion themselves to the young, and 
even more so to be learning how to do it. If any priest should want 
to have a look at what is going on in the catechetical movement, he 
could scarcely have a better guide than Pére Tremeau, who seems 
to write as an able journalist assembling the ideas of others rather 
than as a practitioner himself. Above all he is an apostle of what we 
call ‘‘activity-methods”, understood in a large and generous sense; 
in fact he has sat profitably at the feet of the Montessorians and 
followed our Lord’s injunction to learn from childhood itself. His 
book opens with a sketch of the mental and moral formation needed 
for the religion-teacher ; then he expounds the general principles of 
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“learning through activity”, sorting out the truth in it from the 
error, and applying what is true to the teaching of religion. And so 
on to the teaching of prayer, and of conduct, the part played by 
Scripture and Liturgy, an account of the tendencies and capacities 
in different age-groups ; hand-work, drawing, singing, drama, home- 
work, individual work (full account here of the famous “‘fiches’’, or 
assignment-cards, as applied to religious teaching), the relative parts 
played by intelligence, imagination, and memory; the influence of 
parents and environment too, and all the rest of it. He gives plenty 
of references to books and periodicals in French. Everything is very 
clear and systematic and Dominican, as well as being concrete and 
applicable, and though it could not claim to be a complete hand- 
book of catechetics, this book can be recommended for its purpose 
which is to open up the new horizons to minds dulled with traditional 
routines. 


F. H. D. 


Saint Teresa of Avila. By Marcelle Auclair. Pp. xv + 457. (Burns 
Oates. 30s.) 


Amonc biographies of St Teresa this one is outstanding. Marcelle 
Auclair is a French essayist and novelist, and all her skill in delinea- 
ting a character and painting a scene has gone into its production. 
As M. André Maurois says in his preface: ““What is good in this 
biography is that the writer has succeeded in bringing out the saint 
without eliminating the woman.” She has read all the apposite 
material and has visited every convent in Spain connected with 
St Teresa. 

The graphic quality of the book owes much to the author’s ex- 
tensive quotations from the Saint’s writings, and much also to her 
frequent use of direct speech, giving the biography the flavour of a 
historical novel—but a novel that is all the time true to fact and con- 
tains no characters created by the author’s imagination to distract 
one from the central figure and the striking personages who influ- 
enced, or were influenced by, her. Teresa remains the heroine 
throughout—first, the beautiful, brilliant girl, and later, the wise, 
anxious, determined Foundress, with her feet very much on the 
ground, in spite of, or rather because of, her supreme gift of mystical 
prayer. 

It is a complete account, enriched with twenty beautiful illus- 
trations, the work of Yvonne Chevalier, who, like the author, was 
given permission to enter the Spanish Carmels. The English trans- 
lation by Kathleen Pond is very well done; she has heeded the advice 
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of St Thomas Aquinas which she quotes, that the mark of a good 
translation is that it should faithfully represent the thought of the 
original, but express it in the idiom of the language in which the 
translation is being made. The book is rounded off by a useful 
chronology, a full bibliography, and an index. 


Catherine of Siena. By Sigrid Undset. Translated by Kate Austin- 
Lund. Pp. vii + 293. (Sheed & Ward. 16s.) 


Sicrip UnpseEt’s familiarity with the Middle Ages and her power of 
characterization and of historical and scenic description are here dis- 
played to the full; so too are her grasp of the spirit of Catholicism 
and of the essentials of sanctity. The result is a portrait, clear and 
vivid, of a living saint, set against the complex and tragic background 
of the Avignon Captivity. It is a biography of distinction, which 
could pass for English, so kin to the English mind is the Scandinavian 
mind of the author and so ably is the translation done. It will find a 
place along with the trilogy of scholarly lives of St Catherine which 
we already possess, Mother Raphael’s, Professor Gardner’s, and 
Alice Curtayne’s. 

Sigrid Undset uses the main sources: the Legenda Maior of B. 
Raymund of Capua, St Catherine’s. confessor and friend, and the 
Saint’s own letters and her Dialogue. St Catherine holds a foremost 
place among the classical Italian writers of her period; but she is 
best known to history for her remarkable political activity. ‘This side 
of Catherine is firmly presented in this book; but we are given to 
see its fundamental source and inspiration in her sanctity, in the 
mystical union with Christ which her Dialogue so beautifully describes. 


Poets and Mystics. By E. I. Watkin. Pp. ix + 318. (Sheed & Ward. 
215.) 


AFTER an introductory chapter setting out the likeness and dis- 
similarity between poetry and mysticism, Mr Watkin develops his 
theme in a series of personal studies of various poets and mystics. 
Some of the essays are reprinted from reviews ; others are new. Two 
of them, as the author admits, are not strictly in keeping with the 
scope of his book; but his reasons for including them are clearly 
admissible—that on the Puritan Thomas Goodwin because of his 
unexpected devotion to the Sacred Heart, and the other on William 
Crashaw, father of the convert poet, because of the influence he 
exerted on his son. The other subjects treated are Shakespeare, 
Dame Julian of Norwich, her more imaginative sister-mystic, 
Margery Kempe (whom Mr Watkin vigorously champions against 
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Miss Allen and others) ; Richard Crashaw; Dom Augustine Baker 
(with a long and appreciative discursus on Baker’s teaching on 
contemplation) ; John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist; the Car- 
melite Sister Elizabeth of the Trinity; Henry Vaughan; and the 
Poetry of Miss Ruth Pitter. There is also a general chapter on 
Drama and Religion. 

It is now many years since Bremond turned his lively genius to 
the question of the relationship between poetry and mysticism. He 
saw them both as functions of ‘‘anima”’, that is, of the intellect as an 
intuitive faculty, to be distinguished from ‘‘animus”’, which is the 
same intellect in so far as it produces clear, abstract ratiocinations. 
The terms are from a parable of Claudel’s. Mr Watkin accepts 
Bremond’s view; but he firmly insists that poetical intuition and 
mystical intuition are in nature wholly distinct. ““The qualities 
common to both,” he writes, “‘do not alter the fact that artistic 
intuition of significant form and mystical intuition of union with the 
Formless Divine Reality are distinct and cannot coincide or fuse.” 
He means that the soul cannot be conscious of both at the same time; 
but nevertheless the highest poetical intuition involves a vague 
awareness of the Supreme Reality—a kind of inchoate, background 
mysticism, supernatural, if the soul is in the state of grace. But it 
would seem that such awareness of God in the poet qua poet could 
be at its best only active or acquired contemplation. Beyond and out 
of his reach, unless God gives it, lies infused or passive prayer of 
union. Moreover, there is a price to pay for true mystical prayer. As 
Miss Rosalind Murray has written in her book on this subject of 
poetry and mysticism, The Forsaken Fountain: “If we aspire to share 
the mystic’s vision we must attempt to share his sanctity, and as with 
the intellectual challenge of supra-rational knowledge, so now in our 
personal lives we have to meet the parallel challenge of supra- 
rational goodness, of sanctity, in the paradox of our redemption.” 
And again: “The light of faith confers upon us undreamed-of 
enhancement of our vision, an extension of our understanding, an 
enrichment of our natural powers beyond the power of words to 
convey, but it is only to be bought at a price, the price of our sub- 
mission and surrender; the giving up of what we ourselves are or 
claim to be. Not: ‘I thank God I am not as other men’, but instead : 
‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord’. And this both the poet and 
philosopher find it particularly hard to say.” 

As one expects from the author, the book is rich to repletion in 
good things. It demands, and it will repay, very careful reading. It 
makes, among the rest, a valuable contribution to English literary 
criticism. Not unjustifiably we regard our literature as, on the whole, 
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the finest in the world. But it has its palpable weaknesses ; and the 
author makes a strong case for the view that the source of these 
weaknesses, even in Shakespeare himself, is to be traced to the fact 
that “our literature is to an exceptional extent exclusively or one- 
sidedly inspirational, a literature therefore of imperfect and uncer- 
tain artistry, in which the insight of anima is insufficiently worked 
out, clarified and expressed by the subsequent labour of animus’”’. 

With regard to the note on p. 168, it is not true that Lugo’s 
teaching was altogether exceptional. St Robert Bellarmine writes: 
*““Respondeo quod dicitur, extra Ecclesiam neminem salvari intelligi 
debere de iis, qui neque re ipsa neque desiderto sunt de Ecclesia, sicut 
de baptismo communiter loquuntur theologi” (De Eccl. Mil., lib. III, c. 3; 
italics mine). 


j. c. 


Housing in Perspective. By J. R. Kirwan. Pp. 24. (Catholic Social 
Guild. 6d.) 


A usEFUL pamphlet to bring to the notice of discussion groups, so 
long as they are warned that on various matters, e.g. social services, 
the author is putting forward his own point of view. For a full pers- 
pective the student needs to know that there are other, equally 
tenable, points of view. One is surprised, too, to find no reference 
to the statement of the Hierarchy on housing—both of the Bishops 
of England and Wales and of the Bishops of Scotland. A further 
pamphlet developing the author’s statement that ‘‘the possibility of 
small groups joining together to build their own homes should be 
far more widely canvassed even than it now is” would be most 
welcome. 
5. 2. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Is TuHe1r Baptism REALLY NECESSARY? 
(THe CLercy Review, 1954, XXXIX, pp. 336-7, 447-8, 508-12) 


Dom Bruno Webb writes: 
I should like to thank Father Leeming for his letter, as it raises 

some interesting points. May I, therefore, be allowed to offer some 

comments upon these? 

(1) He criticizes my use of a cable in relation to an electric 
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current as an analogy representing human nature in relation to 
sanctifying grace. Why, then, did I choose this analogy? Allowing 
for the imperfections necessarily inherent in all analogies, I chose it 
because a cable possesses what we may call an obediential power 
(though wholly within the order of nature) to receive a current 
which entirely transcends the nature of the cable itself, and so is 
suited to illustrate the human soul which possesses a potentia obedien- 
tialis to receive grace. Had I chosen some non-conducting material 
lacking this obediential power, how could it have served as an 
analogy illustrating human nature in relation to grace? It would 
rather have been illustrative of a brute animal wholly lacking the 
potentia obedientialis. By reason of this power the soul has been created 
in such a manner that it is capable of receiving grace, and, mutatis 
mutandis, this is precisely what the cable possesses in relation to the 
electric current—it is made in such a manner that it is capable of 
receiving the current. 

Father Leeming says: “My comment was that no sensible person 
would plan a cable for any other purpose than to carry the current; 
and the conclusion follows that, if man is so planned in his inherent 
nature, God would be wanting in wisdom if He withheld at least 
the offer of the beatific vision. If man is made for the beatific vision 
in the same way asa cable is made to carry the electric current, then 
how could God deny him the vision, the very thing for which he is 
made? On that view, Limbo is certainly quite impossible.”’ This 
admission is interesting, for in what essential respect do the two 
differ, since both are made with an obediential power, one for grace, 
the other for an electric current? 

Against this he quotes Pius XII in Humani Generis who “‘pro- 
nounced that it imperils the gratuitousness of the supernatural order 
to judge that ‘God could not create intelligent beings without order- 
ing and calling them to the beatific vision’ ’’. God is in no way 
bound to give grace to the soul even granting its obediential power, 
nor is the maker of the cable bound to run a current through it, 
since grace, in the supernatural order, and the current, in the natural 
order, are wholly gratuitous in relation to soul and cable respectively. 
It goes without saying, therefore, that God could create intelligent 
beings “‘without ordering and calling them to the beatific vision’, 
since grace wholly transcends all nature. Whether he would do so in 
the case of an intelligent being endowed with the potentia obedientialis 
is another question. 

We must distinguish carefully between gratuitous and arbitrary. 
God does not plan a creature to receive grace and then arbitrarily 
deny it. Yet grace still remains entirely gratuitous since God’s very 
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planning of the creature to receive grace is a gratuitous gift. In a 
word, I do not say “‘Limbo is impossible’’, since grace is gratuitous; 
only that, in view of God’s plan in giving man a potentia obedientialis, 
it is unlikely, since God is not arbitrary. 

(2) Father Leeming quotes the Council of Trent: “But, although 
Christ died for all men, nevertheless not all men receive the benefit 
of His death, but only those to whom the merit of His passion is 
communicated” (italics ours). He continues: “Dom Bruno Webb 
asserts that the redemption of Christ must actually reach every 
human being; the Council of Trent says it may not.” Nowhere do I 
say this, but only that the redemption of Christ is made available 
to all. The essential word in this passage of the Council is “‘com- 
municated’’. To interpret this as meaning only those to whom the 
merit of Christ’s passion is offered, would be wholly arbitrary. It may 
also mean communicated de facto, i.e. received, and we all know that 
in this sense ‘‘not all men receive the benefit of His death”’. A less arbi- 
trary method of interpretating it would be to take it in conjunction 
with those passages in Scripture which state without qualification 
the universal salvific will of God, e.g. ‘“‘God wills the salvation 
of all men”, for when God wills anything He provides the means, 
though men remain free to reject them. 

(3) Is it, then, guite certain that ‘‘the substantial fact of the 
exclusion of unbaptized infants from heaven does not seem doubtful, 
but certain”? Henri Ghéon, in The Secret of the Little Flower (p. 79), 
says : ‘‘At catechism she sat among inattentive companions and drank 
in the chaplain’s words. She asked him questions, and difficult ones, 
too. She did not agree, for example, that children who die without 
baptism enjoy only a natural happiness, without the sight of God.” 
Do I quote this as an argument? Certainly not. I mention it as a 
fitting type of the widespread and growing view among both clergy 
and laity. This does not prove it to be a case of development of 
doctrine, but when a doctrine is in course of development one of the 
common features is a growing realization among the faithful of 
implications, formerly unrealized, of what we may call the funda- 
mental thesis laid down by the Church in an earlier period, an 
example being that of Extra Ecclesiam nulla salus with reference to 
adult pagans. In such a case there is no denial of the original thesis, 
just the reverse, since by its implications becoming explicit, its full 
meaning is coming to light. Father Leeming adds “‘but if I am 
wrong in so judging, then I shall expect some authoritative correc- 
tion’. For this I cannot do better than refer readers to the his- 
torical survey of theological opinion on the subject to be published 
in the Autumn number of The Downside Review. 
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(4) Finally, in reply to those priests, mentioned by Father 
Leeming, who have written asking “‘how they were to preach the 
obligation of baptizing babies”, surely the answer is obvious. Bap- 
tism in re is entry into the Christian life, and without it no other 
sacraments are valid; and the first duty of Christian parents is to 
bring their children up as good Christians. The fact that adult 
pagans receive grace does not free us from the obligation of preaching 
the Gospel and only invincible ignorance excuses them; and the 
same principle holds with regard to baptism. Those priests who have 
read my article in The Downside Review will have seen that, in my 
opinion, the certainty of Limbo is replaced by the possibility of hell 
(we hope this is a remote one, but in any case infants dying without 
baptism in re lack the security of those who have received it), thus 
making baptism in re, whenever possible, more imperative than ever. 


PAROCHIAL INCOME 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1954, XX XIX, pp. 419, n. 1, 512) 


Dr McReavy replies: 

“‘Paucapalea”’ is, of course, right in principle. The parish priest 
is not, properly speaking, entitled to take his honest maintenance 
(can. 1473) from the parochial income, but only from the beneficial 
income, i.e. from the revenue supplied by those sources which have 
been authoritatively assigned for the particular purpose of main- 
taining the beneficiary. In practice, however (and my brief footnote 
was merely meant as a summary of the practical position), the 
sources which provide for this particular purpose in our English 
parochial benefices have not been authoritatively distinguished from 
those which provide for the many other needs of a parish. If, as I 
believe to be the case in Australia, there were one collection for the 
maintenance of the parish priest and another for the general upkeep 
of the parish, it would be possible to speak of the beneficial income 
as a recognizably distinct entity. But we have no such custom; our 
faithful contribute indiscriminately for both purposes, and the only 
synodal determination so far made, at least on the provincial level, 
is that of the Second Provincial Council of Westminster, Decree 
VIII, which assigns to the parish priest from the common fund as 
much as he needs ‘‘for his own decent support”, the rest remaining 
parish money, which, unless the donor has specified a particular use, 
must be devoted to the general needs of the church and parish. If 
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therefore a Cardinal should ever occupy an English parochial bene- 
fice and wish to profit by his privilege of appropriating more of the 
beneficial revenue than is needed for his honest maintenance (can. 239, 
§1, 19°) he must first obtain an authoritative decision determining 
which of the parochial sources of revenue constitute his beneficial 
endowment, or which particular revenues constitute his beneficial 
income. To conclude: I fully agree with ‘‘Paucapalea” that, in law, 
a parish priest derives his maintenance from the beneficial revenue 
of his parish ; but in practice, as things stand in England and Wales, 
he takes it from the parish till. 


Oricins oF ‘‘Dres IRAE’’ 
(THe CLtercy Review, 1953, XX XVIII, p. 235) 


The Rev. C. E. Pocknee writes: 

My attention has been drawn to a statement on page 235 of the 
April issue, 1953, on the origins of the Dies Irae, in which it is asserted 
that the authorship by Thomas of Celano can no longer be main- 
tained. Your reference to Dom M. Ingaunez is, presumably, based 
on his “Il Dies irae in un codice del secolo XII’, in Rivista liturgica, 
XVIIT (1931). I think, however, you have overlooked the fact that 
the greatest authority on the subject, F. Ermini, in his article ‘‘// 
poeta del ‘Dies Irae’ ’’ in his volume Medio Evo Latino, studi e richerche, 
Istituto di Filologia romanza della Universita di Roma, Studi e 
Testi, XVI, 1938, pp. 277 ff., disagrees with Ingaunez’s conclu- 
sions. Ermini has also examined the Naples MS. to which you refer, 
and concludes that it may have been written any time up to 1230 
or even as late as 1240. As it seems likely that Celano was born circa 
1190, he could certainly have been the author of the Dies Irae. The | 
MS. in question is a compilation and the section containing the Dies | 
Irae is joined to one written outside Italy. In Ermini’s view the 
Naples’ MS. is a learned attempt at improving the text, and is a 
decided failure. 

I hope you will pardon an Anglican cleric from writing to you | 
on this matter. I am at present engaged in revising the notes on the | 
Latin hymns in Julian’s Dictionary of Hymnology for the new edition | 
of that work. 
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attempts at escape from God and shows how they lead to a “new 
Tower of Babel.” ““Man suffers more from the meaningless of a 
world without God than ever before,” he says, and he aims to inspire 
in his readers “‘a live awareness of the plenitude of being,” to give 
their souls wings. 155. 
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THE RIGHT VIEW OF 
MORAL RE-ARMAMENT 


Mégr. Léon-Joseph Suenens 
Bishop Auxiliary of Malines 
With a Preface by His Eminence CARDINAL VAN ROEY 
Archbishop of Malines 


The first part of this book gives very fairly and objectively the 
history of the growth of the movement known as “Moral Re-Arma- 
ment” (MRA) which was initiated by Frank Buchman over 30 
years ago. The second part deals with the dangers inherent in any 
religious movement which has no firm doctrinal basis and emphasizes, 
in the words of Cardinal van Roey, “‘the fundamental incompatibility 
between Moral Re-Armament and the Catholic Church.” Paper. 6s. 


MY FRIENDS THE SENSES 


Charles Damian Boulogne, O.P. 
With a Foreword by GERALD VANN, O.P. 


‘Here is a book in the high tradition of the philosophia perennis: a 
romantically treated discourse on the five senses which serve so 
humbly yet so necessarily the spiritual part of man.”—sILVESTER 
HUMPHRIES, O.P., in The Life of the Spirit. 15S. 


BURNS & OATES 


28 ASHLEY PLACE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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The HOUSE of 
VANHEEMS 


DIRECTORS : t Sam VANHEEMS 


Exclusively Clerical 
fade t Furnishers 


For nearly 160 years this 
house has been privileged 
to supply ecclesiastical robes 
and outfits to the Hierarchy 
and Catholic Clergy 


6 CAVENDISH SQUARE 
LONDON W1 


Zelephone: LANgham 1500 


Telegrams. VANHEEMS, WESDO. LONDON 


Three minutes from Oxford Greus Tabe Station 








